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PARIS. 


se great event of the capture of Paris, which so many 
Frenchmen and so many foreigners have been expecting 
from day to day with the most eager interest, has been at- 
tended with horvors inspiring the most passionate grief and 
indignation. Paris has been taken, but almost all that made 
Paris beautiful, noble, and historically famous has been de- 
stroyed. The Tuileries is entirely gone. It is a mere heap 
of ruins. A great _ of the Louvre has been sacrificed, 
although we trust that the good news of the safety of the 
entire Museum may be confirmed. The Luxembourg has 
been partly blown up, and the graceful and delicate Sainte 
Chapelle has been endangered, if not destroyed. The Palais 
Royal and the Hdtel de Ville, the Palais de Justice, Notre 
Dame, and many of the handsomest of the Ministerial offices, 
have been in flames, and no one can as yet say what 
ion of them has survived the general conflagration. M. 
has used his forts to bombard Paris, and Paris has 

been burnt by the Parisians, or at least by those to whom 
the Parisians fad given the command of Paris. Probably we 
do not yet know anything like half of the damage that has 
been done. But even what is known is enough to tell of ruin, 
vast, overwhelming, and irreparable. A day of mad despera- 
tion has sufficed to wipe out of existence what the industry, the 
genius, and the wealth of France had been storing up little by 
little for five hundred years. The wantonness, the folly, the 
wickedness of the deed, is the first thought that fills the mind; 
but the second thought, and the more lasting thought, is that 
blame, indignation, and punishment are all unavailing, for the 
treasures of Paris are gone once and for ever. Excepting the 
safety of the Museum of the Louvre, there is not anything to 
relieve the tale of gloom. That the Sainte Chapelle should have 
been burnt, or nearly burnt, and that the new Opera House, the 
characteristic monument of the pretentious extravagance of 
the Second Empire, should have been Jeft unhurt, shows either 
the mournful irony of human life or a subtle sense on the part 
of the incendiaries of what to destroy and what to leave safe, in 
order to hurt as much as possible the feelings of those who love 
beauty or admire Paris. The catastrophe was so overpowering 
that the Assembly at Versailles had all the heart taken out of 
them, and could not find consolation in their military success. 
The Ministry had been especially elated on Monday, when they 
narrated their first successes to the Assembly. “ The slight re- 
“ sistance we have met with,” said M. Tiers, “ warrants us in 
“hoping that Paris will soon be restored to its true sovereign, 
“ France.” He was naturally in excellent spirits, and probably 
it was in the honest gaiety of his soul that he assured his 
countrymen that all foreign critics excessively admired the 
mode in which he and his Generals — conducted their 
mili operations. M. Juies Simon, ordinarily phlegmatic 
mae a kissed his veteran chief, and i that the 
Vendéme column should be set up again at once, with a statue of 
France at the top of it. They were playing and laughing on 
the brink of a precipice. Not Paris, but the ruins of Paris, 
have been restored to France. The loss to Paris of the 


Vendéme column seems now utterly insignificant; and what a 
statue is that of France now to put on the top of a column 
—France, bleeding, helpless, purposeless, torn to pieces by its 
own hands, and the prey of one revolution after another. 

No true mene of anything is ever written; but if the 


true history of the capture of Paris could but be written, 
we may be sure that it would be one of the strangest 
that men could read. It appears that on Sunday Paris 
was accidentally entered by an officer of engineers. The 
Generals were not ready, the Government was not ready, 
the troops were not ready. But this officer, who had been 
looking at the Gate of St. Cloud for many a weary hour, took 


it into his head that without more ado he might as well go 
into Paris. He went forward, there was no one to stop him ; 
and he walked with a few companions where the French army 
was supposed to be incapable of going. ‘There was not only 
no resistance, but there was no one to resist him. The 
news was spread, and the Government troops came forward 
in rapidly increasing numbers. division entered by 
Auteuil, another by the Gate of St. Cloud, another by the 
gates of Vaugirard and Montrouge. By Monday night there 
were something like 80,000 Government soldiers in’ Paris. 
There had been no serious resistance anywhere, and it;is 
not at all surprising that M. Turers should have 
believed that, after all, he had taken Paris without any loss 
or trouble worth considering. But a most serious 

came over the state of affairs on Tuesday. The Germans, 
acting it must be supposed in concert with M. Tues, 
refused to let any one leave Paris on the Northern and Eastern 
sides. The Government wished its triumph to be complete. 
The leaders of the insurgents were to be caught in a trap. 
They should not on any account be allowed to get out of 
Paris. The telegraph announced—and to most readers it ma’ 
have seemed an unimportant announcement—that a oubdgt 
insurgent General attempted to pass the Prussian outposts, 
but was forced to retrace his He was sent back to die, 


steps. 
.and if he was to die, why should he spare those who were 


bent on killing him, and refrain from doing as much injury, 
not only to their persons but to their feelings, as he could? 
What is the Sainte Chapelle, or the indignation of those 
who would mourn over the destruction of the Sainte Chapelle, 
to a man who is driven back by the bayonets of foreigners 
on the bayonets of his countrymen? The fighting on the 
part of the insurgents at once became furious and determined, 
and preparations were made for laying Paris in ruins. The 
artillery of Montmartre played freely on the Government 
troops as they advanced on Monday, but early on Tuesday 
morning Montmartre was taken. Still hard fighting went on 
all Tuesday, and it was ascertained that. numbers of the 
veterans of 1848 had turned out in order to take their share 
in the last hours of the struggle of 1871. On Tuesday 
evening the i ts still held the Tuileries, the Louvre, and 
the Hétel de Ville, and a considerable section of Paris imme- 
diately north of the right bank of the Seine. ‘Towards mid- 
night on Tuesday the conflagration The Tuileries, 
the mansion of the Minister of War, that of the Minister of 
Finance, and many other great buildings, burst into flames. 
Meanwhile street-fighting continued of the fiercest kind. In 
the Faubourg St. Honoré and the Place Vendéme the con- 
test was exceedingly severe; but although the Government 
troops continually made progress, they could not get near 
the threatened buildings in time to save them. Not even 
on Wednesday could the Government succeed in using the 
fire-engines it had brought up. The insurgents still held 
two of the southern forts, and a up @ constant fire from 
them as well as from Belleville. e men of the revo- 
lution not only set all the finest buildings in Paris on fire, 
but fought like madmen for at least thirty-six hours in order 
that the fire might have time to do its work. M. Tuuers has 
officially stated that the losses of the Government troops have 
been very slight. If so, they must have been very lucky or 
very well managed, for the streets in the neighbourhood of 
the Tuileries are piled up with dead bodies; and if all these 
dead bodies were those of insurgents, the insurgents must 
indeed have fought hard. 

Any resistance that was offered after it was once ascertained 
that the Germans would allow no one to escape from Paris 
must have been hopeless; and if any struggle is still being 
maintained, it must be the struggle of men who in sheer 
despair are reckless of their lives. The revolution is at an end, 
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but for years and years to come its bitter fruits will have to 
be eaten by Paris and by France. The fearful calamity of 
the destruction of so many + historic buildings and 
treasures of art and literature casts for the moment into 
-the shade the remoter mischief of all that has taken place. 
Those who have not as yet seen Paris will never see Paris 
such as it was known to those who were familiar with it in old 
days. The pride of Paris will be gone; and even to romantic 
Frenchmen it can scarcely for a long time to come seem the 
centre of civilization. It will be a very humble city as com- 
pared with what it was, much less imposing to foreigners and 
to French provincials. And then the events of the last 
few days have brought out so much of the worst side of the 
French character. ‘The French are a cruel people, and have 
an abandonment of savagery in them which prompts them to 
shrink from nothing, from no act however odious and reckless, 
when they want to gratify their extreme feelings of rage and 
ite. Even the burning of the Tuileries and the Hotel de 
ile is not more revolting than the stories which are already 
beginning to be told of the officers—not the uneducated and 


infuriated soldiery, but the officers of the regular oy 
admiring each other when the talk runs among them of flay- 
ing their pri alive, or of the brave deed of a fierce- 


minded comrade who claimed the glory of having shot prisoners 
in cold blood when they sat down overcome with fatigue. 
No contempt can be too strong to pour upon the wretches 
who were lately the friends of the Commune, but who, as 
soon as they dared, began what they termed the game of 
hunting down the Communists, and showed the assailants 
where they might find and kill their hiding victims. M. 
‘Tuters, however, it must be said to his credit, has not lost 
his head in the confusion of the last few days, nor has he 
condeseended to occupy an attitude unworthy of the repre- 
sentative of France, He has of course proclaimed that jus- 
tice shall be done, for he would otherwise have lost all his 
hold on the Assembly. But he has striven to make this 
hour of bitter trial a season of renewed unity in the Assembly. 
He has entrusted the Prefecture of the Seine, that is, the 
civil command of Paris, to M. Ferry, who is certainly not 
likely to be betrayed into a mere age of sanguinary re- 
action ; and he has already begun to of the prerogative 
of clemency, although he has prudently striven to avert 
jealousy and suspicion by offering to the Assembly that Com- 
mittees of that body shall aid him in exercising it. It can 
only be hoped that he may be moderately successful, for now 
that the revolution is over and Paris is in ruins, the question 
of pressing moment is whether there is or is not to be a new 
White Terror, and France is to tread again the weary circle of 
its old hates and woes. 


THE MINISTRY AND THE SESSION. 


seems that the present Session is not destined to leave 
behind it great legislative results. If the House of Lords 
gives way on the test clauses which were passed by a small 
majority, the University Tests Bill may perhaps become law. 
Between Easter and Whitsuntide the Government Bill 
and the most impracticable part of the Licensing Bill have 
ceased to encumber the way; and perhaps Mr. Bruce may 
succeed in carrying the police regulations which have not yet 
been withdrawn. The debates on the Army Regulation 
Bill have long ceased to excite interest, except from the 
dwindling majorities which apparently represent the true con- 
viction of all parties in the House; but the Government will 
probably persevere in the most important part of the measure 
which relates to the abolition of purchase. It remains to be 
seen whether the House of Lords will listen to the objections 
of the officers who are represented by Lord Excuo and by a 
numerous section of the House of Commons. ‘The professional 
dislike to the proposed change is intelligible and natural, but all 
holders of commissions have the strongest interest in accepting 
a compromise which may perhaps never again be offered. Mr. 
TREVELYAN, on behalf of the party with which he acts, has re- 
peatedly intimated his intention of opposing on future occa- 
sions all recognition of the excess beyond the regulation price. 
The present House of Commons will probably not retract its 
adhesion to an ent which is demonstrably just; but 
if Mr. CarpWELt should be defeated, the question may perhaps 
be referred to the constituencies, which will not be disposed to 
generosity. In all probability the next Parliament will 
be less conservative than the both in civil and 
military matters. Although there is something to be said 
for purchase, the system has the fatal defect of not being 
defensible before a popular audience. The traditional 


English habit of entrusting all political and administratiyg 
functions to members of the upper and middle classes, though 
it has been a principal condition of national life and histo 
cannot be defended on democratie principles. The institution 
of purchase, having accidentally grown up, has prevented the 
army from becoming a caste; for officers, like clergymen of 
the Established Church, have been gentlemen and Englishmen 
before they were members of a special profession. Some 
loss of efficiency has probably attended the practical ex. 
clusion of military adventurers, but it is a waste of time 
to balance the benefits and disadvantages of a system which 
can no longer be maintained. Sanguine friends of mili 
reform anticipated that the Army Regulation Bill would be 
something better and more urgently required than a measure 
for the abolition of purchase. The attention of the House of 
Commons has been almost exclusively fixed on an incidental 
issue, and it would be unfortunate that all the time which has 
been spent in the discussion should be utterly wasted. The 
admirers of purchase are straining after an impossibility, and 
the friends of the officers are threatening to inflict a 
blow on their clients. If it became necessary to withdraw the 
Bill, or if it were rejected by the House of Lords, the dis. 
credit of failure would not be atiributed to the Gover. 
ment. 


The common remark that Mr. Guapstone has lost ground 
in the House of Commons ought not to afford unqualified 
satisfaction to his opponents. It is true that he and his col. 
leagues have committed a series of grave financial blunders 
which are universally recognised and condemned. It had 
with good reason been thought that the Cabinet was extra- 
ordinarily strong on all economic and monetary questions, and 
the levity, the imprudence, and the injustice of three succes- 
sive Budgets offended every section of the House; but a 
prudent general avoids placing a superior adversary in a posi- 
tion where he is under strong temptation to fight. Judicious 
Conservatives ought to reflect that the Prime Muniszer is 
not a man to abandon without a struggle the enjoyment of 
power and of applause; nor is it difficult to anticipate 
the means by which he will seek to revive the flagging 
enthusiasm of his adherents. At the beginning of 1868 Mr, 
GLapDsTONE had earned the distrust of his party by the failure 
of his Reform Bill, by the consequent overthrow of Lord 
RussELi’s Administration, and by the divisions of the Liberal 
party while Mr. Disraz.i was establishing household suffrage, 
A veteran supporter publicly complained that the party con- 
sisted of leaders who would not lead, and of followers who 
would not follow; and Mr. GLapsToneE answered the challenge 
by the unexpected announcement that the time had come for 
the destruction of the Irish Church. For three Sessions, as 
chief of the Opposition and as Prime Minister, he wielded at 
his discretion an irresistible majority; and it would not be 
impossible to find victims for a new sacrifice as acceptable 
as Irish clergymen or landlords. It is idle to rely on the 
former convictions or prejudices of a statesman who has for 
many years modified or abandoned every opinion which was 
unpalatable to the more advanced portion of his party. 
Within a year Mr. GLapstone has become a convert to the 
marriage of deceased wives’ sisters, and in the present Ses 
sion he has all but adopted the new-fangled doctrine of the 
political equality of women with men. ‘The same year 
which overcame his scruples about the law of marriage 
was also made remarkable by his conversion to the Ballot; 
and at the end of last Session, when all the rest of the 
community was thinking about the European war, Mr. Guap- 
stone suddenly discovered that the last Reform Bill led by 
an irresistible necessity to universal suffrage. There can 
be no doubt that, if the Government is supposed to be in 
danger, Mr. Guapstone will make some new bid for the 
vote of the Liberal party ; and the price of reconciliation will 
be paid by the classes for which Conservative politicians pro- 
fess the strongest sympathy. It may be confidently asserted 
that Mr. Disraexi himself would regret the resignation of the 
Government, and Mr. GLapsTonE might be not less formidable 
in office than in Opposition, if he thought fit to promote some 
great political change. There is no reason to suppose that he 
will again involve himself in a conflict with match-makers or 
with publicans. It is far safer to provoke the anger of the 
minority which has property or privileges to lose. 

For many reasons it is probable that for the remainder of 
the Session the energies of the Government will be prin- 
cipally devoted to the promotion of the Ballot Bill. There is 
not indeed any probability of a general election before the next 
Session; buta Government which cannot safely threaten the 
House of Commons with dissolution is deprived of one valu~ 
able resource, If Mr, Guapstone were forced to appeal to the 
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country at thé present moment, his majority would be largely 
diminished, though it could The 
Ballot would perhaps make comparatively little difference in 
the borough elections, but it would transfer several county 
geats to’ the Liberal party, and all the changes which it 
might éffeet would, whether large or small, be in the 
game direction. The officers of the army must be the most 
shortsighted of politicians if they hope to obtain the re- 
jmbursement of over-regulation prices from a House of 
Commons elected by ballot. The mere conflict on the 
Municipal and Parliamentary Elections Bill will to a cer- 
tain extent rally the advanced section of the party round a 
Minister for whom secret voting will have all the charm of 
novelty. Mr. Giapsroxe has always been most impetuous 
in the promotion of doctrines to which he has himself 
been a recent proselyte; and he has probably by this 
time convinced himself that the open suffrage which he 
defended for five-and-thirty years is, since the repeal 
of the shilling duty on corn, the most indefensible of 
abuses. Fortunately for the Government, the measure 
is in the charge of a more dispassionate and more con- 
sistent advocate of the Ballot. Mr, Forsrer may per- 
haps feel an excusable satisfaction in the opportunity of 
proving to his friends that his steady and conscientious 
moderation in the conduct of the Education Bill was not the 
result of any indifference to the principles which he has 
always professed. In carrying the Bill through Committee 
he will invite no unnecessary hostility ; nor is it probable that 
a measure which depends little on details will occupy any 
large portion of the time of the House. Objections to the 
machinery of election provided by the Bill relate to questions of 
little importance. Itis certain that modes of secret voting may 
be contrived ; and if one method fails it will be easy to devise 
improvements. The more serious opponents of the Ballot 
are not troubled with doubts of the efliciency of ballot-boxes 
or voting-tickets; and their unwillingness to abolish a re- 
maining check on the supremacy of the multitude will be 
easily overruled. The minor provisions of the Bill are good 
in themselves, although it would be easy to abolish nomina- 
tions, and to secure orderly elections without any resort to 
secret voting. Mr. Giapstone being at Berlin during an 
election was, in his new-born devotion to the Ballot, delighted 
to find that there was neither disturbance nor excitement. It 
perhaps never occurred to him to inquire into the powers of 
the Assembly which was so quietly chosen. The passage of 
the Ballot Bill through the House of Commons will be fol- 
lowed by the further excitement of a probable rejection of 
the measure by the House of Lords. It is doubtful whether 
adelay of a year or two would be worth the irritation which 
it might produce. An appeal to the country, even with open 
voting, on a popular and simple issue, might perhaps be as 
advantageous to the Government as the adoption of the Ballot. 


THE FALL OF THE COMMUNE. 


T last the reign of the Commune is over, and one of the 

strangest forms of government the world has ever seen 
has disappeared amidst bloodshed, fire, and general ruin. 
For two months the Commune has been master of Paris, has 
wielded its resources, controlled its inhabitants, and made it 
defy the rest of France. A concurrence of circumstances 
without parallel placed this power in its hands. The 
Ewreror chose to make war while utterly unprepared. His 
precipitation led to the disaster of Sedan, then Sedan led to 
the revolution of September, and the installation of a Repub- 
lican Government led to the arming of all the dangerous 
classes of Paris. When peace came there was no French 
Government able to think and act for France. M. JuLes 
Favrr, a weak-minded and emotional Republican,’ could 
not think of disarming other Republicans, or of allowing 
the Germans to disarm them. Subsequently he asked 
pardon of Gop and man for not having accepted Prince 
Bismarx’s suggestion that the terms.of capitulation should in- 
clude the disarming of the National Guard. His pardon may 
be easily granted, for if needs much less than omniscience to 
know that a gushing rhetoriciam raised to precarious power 
for a moment is mot the man to appreciate the gravity of 
Political dangers. When it was too late the Government of 
which he was a member decided to deprive the National Guard 
of its artillery. The attempt was made in the true modern 
French fashion. Nothing was thought of, no preparations were 
made. The Government troops easily captured the artillery, 
but mo one had recollected that artillery cannot move itself. 
So the troops had to sit where they were till horses should 


come. Meanwhile the people began to talk to the troops, and 
it suddenly struck these warriors that there was no reason 
why they should slay one man more than another. 
French society had been decomposed into those loose and 

ieting elements which it is the one business of society 
to make into a whole. No one conld see why one man, or 
one cause, or one set of theorists should be preferred to 
another. A few resolute men saw their opportunity and 
seized on the Government of Paris. What was called the 
Government instantly effaced itself. It made no appeal, it 
ran no danger. It merely walked off gently and prudently’ 
to Versailles, and left Paris to take care of itself The day 
of the insurrection had been stained by the murder of two. 
generals in cold blood, and a few days subsequently, either in 
a panic or at the instigation of those who wished to bring 
matters to a crisis, a body of armed men fired on an unarmed 
crowd in the Rue de la Paix. The effect was exactly the same 
as when the same manceuvre had been practised by the Empzzor 
at the time of the coup d'état. ‘The citizens were cowed, and 
the National Guard could no longer retreat from their position. 
The reign of the Commune was definitely installed, and it 
soon appeared that the ruling body consisted of two sections— 
a larger body, properly called the Commune, consisting of 
persons elected or supposed to have been elected by the dif- 
ferent districts of Paris ; and a smaller body who exercised the 
real control, and who were either composed of, or were guided 
by, the Internationale, a seeret society instituted for establish- 
ing a brotherhood of Socialism and Republicanism in every 
country. It soon appeared, however, that the new Govern- 
ment did not govern so badly as had been expected; that 
it preserved some sort of public order, and was courteous 
to foreigners; and that it was really supported by a con~ 
siderable amount of public opinion in’ Paris. The claims 
and wrongs of Paris were thus foreed on ‘the attention of. 
Europe, and it was generally acknowledged that, if the real 
issue between Paris and Versailles had been whether Paris 
and the large towns of France should be kept down by the 
army of a Government supported by the ree and pea- 
sants of rural France, it was Paris that had the best of the. 
argument. It was notoriously true, moreover, that the Re- 
public was not only in danger, but was doomed so far as the 
Assembly of Versailles could doom it, and the Parisians 
who thought a Republic worth fighting for had at least the 
excuse of knowing that, if they did not fight for it, no one else 
would. 

It has been natural in England to talk of the government 
of the Commune as of the government of amob, and the lesson 
is supposed to be set us by the catastrophe of Paris not to 
deal gently with our own mobs in case of need. Certainly , 
English mobs should be summarily put down with as much 
force as may be necessary. But there is very little simi- 
larity between the Commune and an English mob, excepting. 
so far as that in each case it is the lowest classes of socie 
threatening the higher. An English mob is a tumultuary 
gathering of useless, obnoxious people, with no definite purpose: 
and no notion of fighting, whose principal if not only, object is. 
to see how much the Bobbies under the direction of a tearful 
Secretary of State can be got to stand. ‘The. police persuade. 
them to go away, their leader is made a County Court Judge, 
and the matter is at an end. The reason why such mobs. 
should be at once put down is that the persons composing, 
them are perilously demoralized by having their respect for, 
the law diminished, and that they subject large numbers of, 
quiet, orderly persons to inconvenience amd danger. Who, 
can think that such a description can be applied to the cha-, 
racter and doings of the Commune during the last two: 
months? The Commune had distinct aims, a distinct organi, 
zation, and has fought with courage and resolution. . It. had, 
a cause and a power of its own, It formed a body. of- 
enemies to those who differed from it, It had a creed in, 
which it believed, which it was prepared to promulgate and, 
to defend at every risk. It was forced into prominence by, 
the extraordinary accident of having a fortified city and an, 
unlimited supply of warlike stores delivered into its hands. 
at a moment when there was no Government and no army- 
to oppose it. The Red Revolutionists are a party in France 
just as the Imperialists and the Legitimists are a party. . 
One French party was inside Paris, and a combination of 
other parties was outside Paris. This is probably the ex+ 
peenstion of the curious mixture of apathy and bitterness which 
‘rance has exhibited during the struggle. It looked on with 
something bordering on equanimity to see which party would, 
win, while the members of every party secretly chuckled over, 
the glorious license of partisan vengeance in which they proposed. . 
to revel if their party happened to be successful. The balance 
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was tolerably equal so long as civilian France was left to itself, 
but gradually the prisoners from Germany came up, and the 
army decided the contest. This shows a state of things even 
more dangerous to France than if France had really been for two 
months under the rule of a mob. Paris, until the incendiarism 
began, suffered much less than it would have suffered from 
mob rule, but it suffered less because the mischief of distinct 
fanatical parties has eaten into the heart of France, and each 
triumphant party strives to act, not as a mob, but as a Govern- 
ment. What is the exact creed of the Red Republicans, and 
what are the principles and opinions they so tenaciously defend, 
it might be hard to state positively. They are in some degree So- 
cialists, although Socialism does not appear to influence them so 
powerfully as might be expected from the language of those 
who always call them Socialists because this is the strongest 
term of abuse athand. They are filled with a deep hatred and 
envy of all persons who have the advantages which wealth, 
education, and station confer. They detest above all things 
strong centralized military Powers. This is the link that 
binds together in their ranks the adventurers driven from 
Poland, from Germany, and from Italy. They hate and despise 
the priests, whom they look on as the tools and slaves of 
these military Powers, and they revolt from the religion which 
they regard these priests as teaching in the interest of 
despotisms. In their fanaticism they are capable of all the 
acts in which fanatics rejoice. They have burnt the noblest 
buildings of Paris, not only to gratify a momentary thirst 
for vengeance, but to show their horror of all the things on 
which their enemies—the kings, and priests, and soldiers, and 
courtiers—delight. ‘The destruction of the Tuileries, of the 

Sainte Chapelle, and the Hotel de Ville stand on very much the 
same footing as the destruction of the abbeys and cathe- 
drals of Scotland by the followers of Joun Knox; and it only 
seems different to us at first because we are accustomed to the 
fierceness and Vandalism of religious sects, but we are not 
familiar with the notion of an equal fervour of political 
hatred. 

’ France is now transported with just indignation at the 
burning of Paris, and foreigners can find no words too 
strong to condemn the atrocities with which the Commune has 
closed its career. If men choose to fill their hearts with 
unreasoning hatreds, and in their blind fury to spare nothing 
by which their neighbours set store, it is not because they are 
fanatics that a word is to be whispered in their defence. The 
Commune has been stamped with the infamy of this odious 
incendariarism, just as the First Republic was stamped with 
the infamy of the September massacres and the murder of 
Marte-AnTOINETTE. But if we look at the future politics 
of France, we are bound to confess that the punishment 
which will follow on this dreadful act will not be in all 
probability the ending of the present troubles of the 
country. If this punishment is inflicted in the spirit 
which freely finds expression at Versailles, if the thirst for 
blood of a beaten and demoralized military class is gratified, 
if reaction so far as to let Ultramontanism become 
rampant, the hatred of the beaten party will not only be in- 
tensified, but will communicate itself to thousands who are 
now more or less indifferent. But even if things go on as 
well as can be hoped for, if M. Tuters remains master of the 
situation, and undertakes the task assigned him in the spirit 
of a statesman, it is impossible not to see, in the reign of the 
Commune and in the burning of Paris, symptoms of a malady 
which affects France much too radically for any Government to 
cure —ae easily. Perhaps it is some of the smaller signs of 
the times that are most worth noticing. The picture of the in- 
habitants of Paris filling up every assailable crevice on the 
outside of their houses to prevent women and children from 
throwing down petroleum, the firemen called by the Govern- 
ment pumping petroleum into the houses they were pretending 
to save, the regiments of Amazons, and the disgusting insults 
bestowed by the women of Versailles on these Amazons 
when captured, leave an impression of a generation grown up, 
and a generation growing up, in an atmosphere of reckless- 
ness, fanaticism, treachery, and cruel cowardice which is 
— more painful than this of hearing that all that made 

aris grand and beautiful is gone or injured. Nor are we 
sure that this burning of Paris will not have a sort of 
fascination in time for some of the French themselves. 
However much they have nominally disapproved of the 
Reign of Terror, a large class of the littérateurs of 
France have always shown a sort of pride in the ex- 
cesses of Jacobinism. They like to think that Frenchmen 
dare to do and dream of, doing things which it would 
not enter into the hearts of other men to conceive. The 
burning of Paris is but the end of a sensation novel cn 


the largest possible scale, and the countrymen of Evaiye 
Sve and Dumas will relish the thought of a catastrophe go 
diabolically grand. A French journal published in the 
interests of Imperialism a few days ago indulged in a series 
of sneers at the Commune, as a mere pigmy by the side 
of the Revolution of 1793. It did nothing strong, terrible, 
and worthy to be called revolutionary. It had not the 
orgueil du mal, as the journalist expressed it—it had no 
proper pride in being transcendently wicked. This reproach 
at least is now taken away. The Commune will be no longer 
sneered atasapigmy. It has graven its terrible history on 
Paris far more effectually than if it had sent some hundred 
priests and aristocrats to the guillotine, and the Frenchmen 
who ask for signs of the orgueil du mal before they can 
worship and admire anything will admit that in this respect 
the detested Commune has shown itself worthy of its country. 


THE AMERICAN TREATY. 


z the short discussion of Monday last on the claim of the 
House of Lords to discuss the American Treaty, Lord 
Grey, Lord Catrns, and Lord GRANVILLE were both techni- 
cally and substantially in the right, although it cannot be said 
that the appeals of Lord Satissury and Lord RussE.t to the 
Government were in any way unreasonable. It is proper 
that Parliament should judge of a treaty which possesses para- 
mount importance both in its immediate operation and in the 
precedents which it may establish; and it happens that there 
will be a sufficient opportunity for discussion before the treaty 
can be ratified. On the other hand, it is desirable to maintain 
the ancient theory and practice of the Constitution by which 
the Crown exclusively represents the country in international 
transactions. When the French Treaty of Commerce was 
negotiated in 1860, it was necessary to reserve the right of the 
House of Commons to sanction or reject the changes in the 
tariff which formed a principal part of the compact. Some 
of the clauses relating to Canada can only take effect 
with the aid of an Act of Parliament; but although the 
portion of the treaty which concerns the Alabama claims 
may probably involve liability for the payment of large 
sums of money, a preliminary Resolution of the House 
to provide the necessary supplies is not required. The 
amount awarded by the arbitrators will become a debt which 
must be discharged, and the discretion of the House of 
Commons will be confined to the choice of means for raising 
the necessary amount. Either House may, if it thinks fit, 
approve or condemn the policy of the Government; and a 
vote of censure d by the House of Commons would un- 
doubtedly be followed by the resignation of the Ministers, and 
by the refusal of the Crown to ratify the treaty. As it is 
known that no such course will be adopted, the Government 
cannot properly submit the treaty for practical ratification to 
Parliament. As one of the speakers in the House of Lords 
observed, it is not desirable to Americanize English institu- 
tions, especially as the power of the Senate over diplomatic 
arrangements has not been found practically convenient. 
The people of the United States have by their Constitution 
subjected themselves toa singular disability, inasmuch as their 
Government is unable either to appoint a genuine plenipoten- 
tiary, or to enter, except by a tedious and uncertain process, 
into any binding arrangement. If Lord Granvitue had for- 
mally undertaken that the treaty should not be ratified before 
it was submitted to Parliament, he would have in some 
degree converted the House of Lords into a Senate, although 
neither House has power to hold an Executive Session. The 
Senate debates treaties with closed doors, while Parliamentary 
discussions in England are unavoidably public. 

The Senate has by a majority of fifty to twelve ratified the 
treaty without amendments; and it is probable that Mr. 
Sumner himself, after failing to inflict additional humiliation 
on England, may have voted for the ratification. Ifit were worth 
while to discuss the verbal question whether an expression 
of regret is an apology, ordinary critics would agree with Lord 
LavperRDALE and Mr. Sumer in maintaining the affirmative. 
An expression of regret implies a confession of wrong; and 
it is in this sense that it has been repeatedly demanded by the 
American Government, and as steadily refused by England. 
The Commissioners, in their general surrender, have not 
shrunk from the formality of passing under the Caudine Fork. 
The other articles of the treaty impose material sacrifices 
on the defeated party; but the expression of regret will 
not sound in money. Mr. Butter denounced the treaty, pro- 
bably on the ground that the Canadians will still be allowed, 
in their own waters, to compete with American fishermen 
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Perhaps he may be justified in the belief that, if more had been 
asked, more would have been conceded. Only the untenable 
ievance of the proclamation of neutrality been aban- 
ined, on the same principle on which Mr. GuapsToNE usu- 
ally accepts one of the smallest of the Lords’ amendments when 
he returns a Ministerial Bill in its original shape to the Upper 
House. If the English Commissioners had not, in pursuance 
of their instructions, acquiesced in a position of inferiority, 
they would perhaps have secured compensation for the Cana- 
dian sufferers by Fenian incursions. The new rule of inter- 
national law is strictly confined to maritime operations, while 
the injuries which are from time to time inflicted on the 
Northern neighbours of the United States occur on a land 
frontier. The Alabama escaped from the Mersey, according 
to the American contention, through the negligence of the 
lish Government. The Fenian invasion of Canada in time 

of profound peace was announced beforehand in the newspapers 
we at public meetings, and it was openly countenanced by some 
of the highest public functionaries. The marauders secured a 
safe and easy retreat within the territory of the United States; 
and the ringleaders, after a short imprisonment for their viola- 
tion of American law, were ostentatiously pardoned. On one 
occasion the arms which had been used in a piratical expedi- 
tion were returned to the conspirators, to be used in a renewal 
of their enterprise. For the injury to private Canadians no 
compensation is provided by the treaty; and it need hardly 
be said that the American Government offers no expression of 


regret. 

One of the reported provisions of the treaty was flagrantly 
inconsistent with the obligation to afford hospitality to foreign 
ships of war. It was said that a neutral was henceforth 
not to permit any vessels of war belonging to a belligerent 
to enter any of its ports for repairs, munitions, or supplies ; 
or, if they had entered, not to permit their departure. The 
object of the alleged rule would have been to aggravate the 
damages which are to be paid for the captures, not only of the 
Alabama, but of the other Confederate cruisers, for the 
depredations of which it would have been otherwise impossible 
to make the English nation responsible. After the recog- 
nition of belligerency it would have been a gross violation of 
law and custom to refuse either toFederal or Confederate vessels 
admission to English ports. Both ies were, in conformity 
with the doctrines of international law,’strictly prohibited from 
augmenting their armaments in English waters, but no re- 
striction was imposed on their stay. For weeks together 
hostile ships lay side by side in English ports, and 
when one of them moved the other was compelled, according 
to the received practice, to remain for twenty-four hours at 
anchor. Precisely. the same treatment was accorded by 
foreign Governments to both belligerents. The Kearsarge as 
well as the Alabama lay for some days in the harbour of 
Cherbourg before the encounter which proved fatal to the 
Confederate cruiser. The text of the treaty is fortunately 
less extravagant than the version supplied by American cor- 
respondents to English newspapers; but there is a dangerous 
ambiguity in the prohibition against allowing neutral territory 
to become the base of warlike proceedings. «A captious belli- 
gerent may allege that if a cruiser escapes from a neutral port, 
her original starting-place is the base of all her subsequent 
operations; and the same rule may be extended to any port in 
which the ship may have been received. If the Americans were 
inclined to draw an extreme though logical consequence from 
theprofuse concession of the English Commissioners, they might, 
as legal representatives of the defunct Confederate Govern- 
ment, demand damages for the reception of Federal ships into 
English waters. The arbitrators will in this instance not be 
perplexed by conflict or defect of evidence, for it can easily be 
proved that, in all parts of the world, the Confederate cruisers 
were allowed to enter English ports. ‘That France and other 
countries adopted, in conformity with undisputed usage, pre- 
cisely the same course will be an immaterial fact. As the 
American agents may conclusively argue, other Governments 
are in no way bound by the retrospective law which has 
strangely been adopted for the decision of the controversy 
between England and the United States. 

There may perhaps be a doubt whether it is more politic to 
suppress a feeling of bitter indignation, or to pretend, with the 
majority of English journals, that a treaty which would have 
seemed harsh at the close of an unsuccessful war involves no 
degradation when it is imposed by unspoken menace on one 
side and mere timidity on the other. In practice, those who 
Tegret and resent the abject submission of the English Govern- 
ment will perhaps not greatly dissent from the opinion of 
apparent adversaries. As the Commissioners, acting probably 
under direct instructions, have agreed to almost unlimited 


concessions, it will be impossible henceforth to conduct the 
discussion on equal terms. If the present negotiations were 
to fail, the American Government would quote against any 
English diplomatist who might wish to save the honour of his 
country the admissions of the present Ministers, and of a Com- 
mission which on its appointment commanded universal con- 
fidence. A Cabinet Minister, a respectable leader of the 
Opposition, and a jurist of high character and acknowledged 
learning, have admitted the justice of the American claims, 
and their concessions have been approved by Mr. Giapsrone, 
Lord GRANVILLE, and their colleagues, It is evident that 
retractation would be difficult; nor could it be reasonably 
expected that the American Government should at any time 
abandon the advantages which have been won. After all, 
peace, which was probably not in any case endangered, has been 
for the present secured ; and perhaps it. is premature to consider 
the probability of quarrel with some future belligerent who 
may enlarge his claims in accordance with the extension of 
neutral responsibilities. The will be enormously 
heavy, and Mr. Giapsrone and Mr. Lowe will probably make 
a large addition to the Income-tax; but there is no doubt 
that England is rich enough to pay; and humiliation for the 
moment costs nothing. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


M® KAY SHUTTLEWORTH, an intelligent young 
member of the House in search of a subject, has 
lighted on the topic of the London Water Supply. The ques- 
tion is not in itself new, but to the mover of the Resolution it 
had evidently all the charm of novelty. All the truisms and 
several of the doubtful propositions which have been for many 
years enunciated on the subject of water seemed to Mr. 
SHUTTLEWORTH to require some additional publicity; and 
with the confidence which results from imperfect ‘knowledge 
he boldly selected for recommendation one of the numerous 
conflicting projects which have been at different times sug- 
gested to Committees or Commissions. Mr. Bateman, whose 
experience and ability entitle his opinions to respectful con- 
sideration, explained in detail to the Duke of Ricumonp’s 
Commission his scheme for supplying London from the upper 
waters of the Severn; and a similar plan for bringing water 
from the Lake district was at the same time fully considered. 
The Commission ultimately decided in favour of the water- 
shed which naturally belongs to London; and to a certain 
extent Mr. SHUTTLEWORTH concurs in the same conclusion, 
proposing, however, to soften the chalk water by the use of 
CLARK’s ingenious process, which was perfectly well known 
to chemists and engineers more than twenty years ago. 
For the purpose of avoiding the pollution which affects 
the Thames, Mr. SHUTTLEWORTH insists on tapping the sub- 
terranean reservoirs of the chalk formation, which, according 
to conjectures not ete accepted, contain an inex- 
haustible supply. With an i which would have been 
still more laudable if it had extended to both sides of the 
controversy, Mr. SaurrLewortH had read the alarming warn- 
ings of Mr. Suwon, Dr. FRANKLAND, and the other authorities 
who form a school of water purists; and he had a v: 
impression that, in certain districts, outbursts of cholera had 
been traced to an insufficient or impure water supply. The 
evidence on the other side was disposed of by the invidious 
assertion that Dr. Lernesy was in the pay of the Water 
Companies, although his official position in the City of 
London and his scientific reputation ought to have secured 
him against the attacks of a Parliamentary novice. It is 
satisfactory to find that, while the House of Commons is 
breaking down under the weight of business, and notwith- 
standing Mr. CaveNnDIsH BENTINCK’s complaints of the official 
conspiracy against private members, a night could be found 
for the promulgation of Mr. Kay Suurrteworta’s crude 
Resolutions. 


Although polluted water is offensive to the senses and to- 
the imagination, it is a remarkable fact that the connexion 
between a pure supply and a high degree of health has never 
been established by statistical returns. The water which 
Glasgow draws from Loch Katrine contains the smallest 
amount of matter in suspension and solution; and yet the 
death-rate of the city has, probably in consequence of other 
causes, long been exceptionally high. Manchester, with an 
ample supply of soft water from the ridge between Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, is less healthy than Birmingham, which till 
lately used the water of the river which runs through the town. 
London, in spite of the noxious organisms which Mr. Kay 
SHUTTLEWoRTH fancies to exist in the ‘Thames, stands higher in 
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the scale of salubrity than Manchester, Glasgow, or the majority 
of provincial towns. In no single instance, except where 
there has been accidental leakage from sewers or cesspools, 
has the impurity of water been proved to produce fever or any 
other epidemic disease. A Parliamentary essayist on the prin- 
ciples of water supply ought to have known that the mere rise 

a river converts organic matters into innocuous substances. 
It is highly desirable that the sewage of Oxford and Reading 
should be removed from the Thames; but none of it has ever 
travelled as far as London or Teddington in its original form. 
Except where there are uncultivated moorlands within reach, 
rivers and streams are as unobjectionable sources of supply 
as gathering grounds intersected by artificial channels. The 
Surrey heaths in the neighbourhood of Bagshot were long 
since recommended by ingenious projectors as sources of a 
soft water supply for London; and there would have been 
much to say in favour of the scheme, if only the water had 
been there; but the rainfall of the South-Eastern counties is in- 
conveniently small, and sand and gravel formations are not 
conducive to economical storage. The chalk hills probably 
contain large reservoirs of accumulated water, but their capa- 
bility of supply is absolutely unknown, except to speculative 
engineers, who can easily measure their own conjectures in 
millions of cubic feet or of gallons. In many instances a 
supply from the chalk has gradually failed after three or four 
years; and on the whole it seems more prudent to depend on the 
actual outflow than on the estimated contents of subterranean 
cisterns. 

_ It is certain that within a few years the disgraceful condi- 
tion of too many rivers will be effectually remedied. The 
Court ef Chancery has assumed a highly useful function in 
prohibiting the discharge of offensive matters into streams on 
the application of persons interested in the purity of the 
water. The discovery of remedies is properly referred to the 
offenders themselves, who must at their peril obey the injunc- 
tions of the Court. There is still some difficulty in dealing 
with the pollution caused by manufacturing processes, but 
modern researches have determined the proper disposal of 
sewage. The poison of the water is the food of the land, 
which in turn repays the benefit by depriving the substances 

‘which enrich it of all their noxious qualities. The under- 

‘taking is, in ordinary cases, too expensive to be absolutely 
profitable, but the removal of the causes of disease is worth 
the outlay which it oceasions, and the produce of the land to 
which the sewage is applied may be considered as unmixed 
gain. The sewage farms at Beddington, at Aldershot, and in 
the neighbourhood of Romford, show the beneficial effects of 
matter which in its right place has ceased to be dirt. The seven 
or eight hundred thousand inhabitants of the upper valley of the 
Thames will after a short interval cease to injure the river ; but 

- atsome future time it may perhaps be necessary to provide arti- 

ficial storage, by which the winter floods may be made useful for 

the supply of the stream in dry seasons. One half of the 
metropolis still depends on the New River and the Lea, 
which, like the Thames, collect their waters from the chalk. 

The South-Hastern suburbs alone resort to the natural re- 

servoirs, and their water is consequently somewhat harder, 

and more perfectly free from organic admixture. The new 

Government Bill contaims provisions, which may possibly 

be useful, with respect to filtering and analysis; but at 

there is comparatively little ground for complaint. 

Tt is difficult to select am investment which is secure from the 

restless interference of Mr. Guapstong andhis colleagues. Mr. 

GoscHeN attacked the landed proprietors; Mr. Lowe menaced 

the same class and the match-makers'; and Mr. Bruce, de- 

feated in his crusade inst beer, still hopes to take 
something out of the pockets of the Water Companies. 

The question of constant service appears, like other practical 

problems, most simple when it is least understood. As a 

general rule it may be asserted that water keeps fresher in 

the pipe than in the cistern; and perhaps it may be also true 
that. with good management constant service diminishes waste. 

At first sight it might appear that the system was especially 

suited to humble dwellings where the provisions for storage 

ave least satisfactory ; ‘but in practice it is found that the poorer 
classes are too often thriftless and careless, and that some of 
their number are inveterately devoted to petty pilfering, In 

London it has been found. impossible to. protect brass fittings 
or any other kind of property which can be converted into 

money ; yet.some of the Companies have made laudable efforts 

to remedy the evils which arise from the want of cisterns. The 

East London Company provides constant service for a lange 

population, although their engineer has found it necessary to 


regulate the flow of water by an apparatus attached to the pipes. | 


One of the philanthropic speakers in the House of Commons 


characteristically protested against an arrangement which 
tends as much to the comfort of the petty consumer as to the 
security of the Company. Under existing legislation four- 
fifths of the ratepayers of any district in the metropolis may 
require the Company which supplies them to provide constan; 
service; but during twenty years the attempt has never been 
made. The annoyance and expense of providing the new 
apparatus would be intolerable to the majority of house- 
holders, and new buildings are necessarily adapted to the 
existing mode of supply. ‘The Duke of Ricnmonp’s Commis- 
sion expressed an opinion that the regulations which are 
necessary to prevent waste could only be enforced by muni- 
cipal authority, and on this ground they recommended that 
the London Companies should transfer their property to some 
public body. Some engineers of great experience hold the 
precisely opposite opinion, that the administration of Com- 
panies is cheaper and more efficient than that of Corporations; 
but the Government cannot be blamed for preferring the judg- 
ment of a Royal Commission. Mr. Bruce had hoped to imtro- 
duce in the present Session a Bill for erecting a Commune 
which might perhaps elevate London to the happy eminence 
of New York, or even of Paris; but the City Corporation and 
the parish vestries might have been found as diflicult to deal 
with as the publicans, and one of the most dangerous of 
experiments is for this Session happily postponed. It was 
next proposed that the Metropolitan Board of Works, having 
no qualification whatever for such a duty, should purchase the 
property of the Companies, and undertake the supply of water. 
The Bill, finally reduced to more modest dimensions, is 
to be referred to the worst of all possible tribunals, called a 
hybrid Committee of the House of Commons. An ordinary 
Committee of four members named by the Committee of 
Selection always desires to do justice, and generally succeeds, 
A hybrid Committee is formed, as to half its numbers, of 
avowed and sometimes of shameless partisans, whose votes are 
known before they have heard a word of the evidence. The 
shareholders im the Companies have no right to oppose a 
transfer, if only they receive full compensation ; but they are 
liable, at the caprice of a packed Committee, to be subjected 
to unnecessary obligations which may largely deteriorate the 
value of their property in anticipation of a compulsory sale. 


BELGIAN POLITICS. 


LTHOUGH the recent war seemed at the outset full of 

peril for Belgium, one of its indirect results has apparently 
been to place that ei in a more secure position than it 
previously occupied. The apprehensions which were excited 
by the publication of the Secret Treaty were certainly not 
without foundation, and it is easy to conceive that, if the con- 
flict had been for a time more evenly balanced, the Germans 
might have been tempted to sacrifice Belgium to France as 
the price of territorial concessions to themselves. As matters 
have turned out, the Power from which Belgium had always 
most to fear hasbeen utterly overthrown, while at the same 
time the other belligerent is now bound by the strongest ties 
of interest to defend the independence of the little kingdom. 
It is not improbable that, if the French could get over their 
present troubles, they would seek some means of recovering 
their military prestige and making good their losses. In thatcase 
prudential considerations would doubtless direct attention to 
their Northern rather than their Eastern neighbour. A little 
reflection, however, should convince them that the whole con- 
ditions of an attack on Belgium have been changed, greatly to 
their disadvantage. No bribe can now be offered to procure the 
acquiescence of Prussia, who, not desiring Belgium for herself, 
has quite as cogent reasons as England for keeping France out 
of it. Even a strong Power would think twice before assail- 
ing a country which could promptly array such a force as 
Belgium placed on her frontier last summer, with the citadel 
of Antwerp as a base, and such an ally as England, to say 
nothing of Prussia, in the background. The peculiar position 
of Belgium exposes.her, however, to greater dangers from 
within than from without. It is her curious fate to oscillate 
between the happiness of a country which has no history of its 
own, and the fe sire of being unable to keep clear of the 
historical developments of other countries. In ome way or 
another this most quiet and unobtrusive of States seems to get 
entangled in almost every great Continental movement. While 
its geographical situation made it at one time the fighting 
ground of Europe, its free constitution now renders it the 
favourite resort of all classes of political agitators. Republican 
conspirators against the Empire and Imperialist conspirators 
against the Republic, Socialists, Democrats, and Ultramontanes, 
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alike flock thither to concert their plans, and to establish on safe 
neutral soil the head-quarters of their respective organizations. 


Much of the unpopularity of our own country abroad is due to. 


the divergence between cur political system and the more or less 
rigid despotisms of the Continent; and this feeling is naturally 
intensified in the case of Belgium, from the mere fact of con- 
tiguity of frontier. The maintenance of free constitutional 
government by a small State under such circumstances is an 
enterprise of considerable hazard. Prince Bismark a few 
years ago denounced the “nest of democrats” at Brussels ; 
the late Emperor Napoteon repeatedly protested against the 
liberty accorded to the Belgian press; and even an English 
Minister once gave equivocal countenance to these complaints. 
The prudence and loyalty of the Belgian Government have 
hitherto preserved them from the consequences of this irrita- 
tion, without any infringement of the liberal principles of 


their Constitution. But their task is obviously one of great. 


delicacy and difficulty, and there are symptoms of a disposi- 
tion on the part of some of their guests. to abuse the hospita- 
lity accorded to them. Moreover, though the Belgians them~- 
selves are naturally a slow and stedfast people, it is impossible 
that they can altogether resist the moral influences of such an 
invasion of political agitators and propagandists. 

Two strong currents may be traced in the recent course of 
Belgian politics. While, on the one hand, fear and abhorrence 
of democratic excesses have of late years been strengthening 
the position of the Clerical party, on the other hand the 

ascendency of that party is now producing a partial re- 
action the other way. The Liberals are divided into two 
camps—the moderate Liberals, who were last year driven 
from office by the Clerical party; and the Democrats, who 
by their violence contributed in a large measure to the 
downfall of the late ‘Government, and the elevation of the 
Clericals in their place. The relation of the various parties 
to each other and to the public is very clearly illustrated 
in the debates on the Reform Bill lately introduced 
by the Ministry. It would appear to be a law of nature 
that Conservative Governments should produce democratic 
Reform Bills. M. D’Anetuan, the chief of the Clerical 
party, who are the Conservatives of Belgium, has taken 
advantage of being in office to effect a manipulation of 
the provincial and communal constitwencies so as to bring 
them more completely under the control of the priests. 
With this view he proposed a sweeping reduction im both 
those franchises which, like the Parliamentary franchise, are 
based on annual payments of direct taxes. ‘I'he qualification 
for votes at the election of Provincial Couneils (akin to our 
Quarter Sessions) was lowered from 42 francs 32 centimes to 
20 francs; while in the case of elections for the Communal 
Council or Local Board a uniform qualification of 10 francs 
was substituted for the graduated scale according to popula~ 
tion, running from 15 francs up to 42 francs 32 centimes, 
which has hitherto been established. This measure was 
opposed by the whole body of Liberals, but on entirely dif- 
ferent and indeed antagonistic grounds. While the Demo- 
crats complained that it did not go far enough in the 
reduction of the franchise, the moderate Liberals or Whigs 
resisted it because it went too far. Nothing would satisfy the 
former but universal suffrage, qualified only by an educa- 
tional test as to reading and writing. M..Frtre Orsan and 
the moderate Liberals were equally opposed to this democratic 
project and to the Government Bill—to the one because it 
amounted practically to an unrestricted suffrage, the condition 
as to reading and writing being illusory and inoperative, and 
to the other because it must lead directly and inevitably to 
the same result. M. Frire Orpan borrowed Mr. Lowe's 
arguments, and almost his words, in deprecating any depar- 
ture from the established system. If a reduction were once 
commenced it could not, he contended, be arrested short of 
universal suffrage; and he pointed to France as an illustra* 
tion of the fatal effects of that “gangrene” of national life. 
The Ministry resented the proposed educational condition, 
which, however insuflicient as a genuine test of intelligence 
and integrity, would at least have had the effect of cutting off 
4 good many of the ignorant peasantson whom they reckoned 
to counteract the influence of the middle classes; but th 
Were perhaps not particularly afraid of universal suffrage if 
separated from this invidious test. At any rate, confident of 
their power to reduce the suffrage just so far as and no further 
than they pleased, they disregarded M. Frine Orpan’s warn- 
ing and carried their Bill. 

‘There ean be no doubt that for the present the Clericals axe 
triumphant, and that under the new law they will be able to 

up an overwhelming majority in the polling-booths. If 
are content to exercise their power moderately, they 


may probably continue in office for several years to come. 
Recent events in France have strongly confirmed the hostility 
of the great body of the people to democratic principles, while 
the entry of the Italians into Rome has excited sympathy for 
the Porz. It is, however, extremely improbable that the 
dominant party will exercise the self-denial which discretion 
would advise. The vivid description which M. Prevost- 
Parapo drew in one of his lectures of the hold of the. Church— 
not merely the spiritual but the material hold—on the pro- 
vincial towns of France, is still more applicable to Belgium, A 
large part of the whole fee simple of the country belongs to 
the Church. A still larger proportion of the population is 
directly or indirectly dependent.on the clergy or under their 
influence in a pecuniary sense. ‘The misfortunes which have 
befallen the Church in Spain, Italy, and France have led to 
a vast accumulation of clerical property in Belgium, as well as 
a large clerical im migration. Belgium, in short, has become 
the strong-box of the Church, and the head-quarters of Ultra- 
montane activity. But already this has given rise to a 
considerable amount of irritation, and it will be strongly 
resented by certain classes if carried much further. The 
outcry which was raised a few years ago in Ghent and some 
other Belgian cities against the groat estates of the Church 
and the monopoly of the soil which it was alleged to be bent 
on acquiring, should serve as a warning of the danger of too 
conspicuous a parade either of wealth or influence. It may 
be assumed, however, that the Ministry would not have been 
at the pains to strengthen their position, and to secure the 
command of a large body of voters, unless they had some 
designs in view for which this force was wanted; and in any 
case the consciousness of power supplies a constant tempta- 
tion to exert it. Moreover, the waning influence of the 
Church in other countries, and the open mutinies which 
have followed the proclamation of the Infallibility dogma, 
may be supposed to require some striking manifestation 
of strength and vitality as a counterpoise. It is“ not the 
loss of the mere temporal revenues of the Papal States 
which the Church laments, but the loss of the subjects over 
whom it could rule with that direct temporal authority which 
it still claims to exercise throughout the world. It will not 
perhaps be surprising if an attempt is made to get up a 
visible and emphatic demonstration of this authority in 
Belgium, as some compensation for the falling away of Rome. 
There can hardly be a doubt as to the ultimate result of any 
movement in this direction. The great body of the people of 
Belgium, though leaning for the moment towards the Church, 
are not di to be ranged as vassals at its heels. If the 
Clerieals have discernment, they will understand that it is not, 
love for them, but abhorrence of democratic excesses, which 
has placed them in office, and that the only condition on which 
they can keep their power is not to use it too freely. If they 
attempt to push their victory too far, they will only be play- 
ing the game of the Democrats, just as the Democrats have of 
late been playing the game ef the Church. The best 

for Belgium is, apparently, that the moderate Liberals may 
regain office inorder to mediate between the two extremes. 


THE GROWTH UF LONDON. 


Phin Reorstrar-GENERAL is naturally and justly proud of 
the proved accuracy of his reckonings. He had caleu- 
lated the population of on on the Sunday fixed for the 
Census, has compared it with the population actually enume- 
rated on that day, and has found the two results virtually 
identical. According to the estimate there would be 3,247,631 
persons living in London on the 2nd of April, 1871 ; i 

to the Census there were 3,251,804. ‘The slightness of the 
discrep between the two totals sufficiently proves the 
soundness of the method employed by the RecistrRar-GEneRAL. 
The hypothesis an which his estimate was based is that the 
population of London increases at a decreasing rate. There 
is a constant stream of immigrants from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and the births have year by year ex- 
ceeded the deaths. But though these causes have been in 
operation for a long period, the operation of them is not 
unqualified, London, as included in the Census, is‘a dis- 
trict extending along the ‘Thames from Hammersmith to 
Woolwich, and across it from to Norwood, 
From the area comprised within these limits there is a 
constant compensating emigration, since every year sees a 
large: proportion of the wealthy ¢classes—“ ‘traders, 
professional men ”—going to yy the new suburbs 
which are growing up to the south and west. Nor has 
London the same power of receiving those who come 
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to it as it once had. In a given space only a given number of 
houses covering a given area can possibly be built, and though 
at intervals old houses may be pulled down and higher ones 
put in their place, the additional stories thus gained will not 
take in more than a small additional population. For many 
years to come no doubt there will be abundant open 
spaces left in the semicircle contained between Hamp- 
stead, Hammersmith, and Norwood, but each year they 
will be fewer in number and less attractive in character. 
These two considerations explain the ReGistraR-GENERAL’s 
theory of a population increasing at a decreasing rate. 
Unfortunately they do not supply ~~ comfort to those to whom 
the growth of London is a matter for regret rather than for 
rejoicing. It is not the fact that more people live in London 
than usd to live there, nor even the fact that there are more 
houses in the ReaistraR-GENERAL’s district than there used to 
be, that is really disquieting. If increase of population is 
accompanied by proper sanitary arrangements, a city of three 
millions and a quarter of inhabitants need not be less 
healthy or less enjoyable than a city with two millions 
and three-quarters. In some respects the very know- 
ledge that there are every year more people to be 
provided with sufficient air, cient water, and sufficient 
spaces for recreation, may perhaps induce the authorities to 
see that some steps are taken to secure these essential objects. 
Nor would anything be gained by stopping the progress of 
building on the outskirts of the City. The collapse of specu- 
lation a few years since has given us some taste of what such 
a stoppage would imply. If the builder had advanced with 
perfect regularity, and never put down one foot until he had 
left the impress of the other foot complete, there might 
be some advantage in checking his progress, since, at 
whatever point it happened to be arrested, there would 
be open country beyond. But the entire absence of plan 
or concert in architectural operations in London, and the 
existence of so many outlying towns and villages, have 
given rise toa totally different state of things. The spectacle 

mted by a London suburb is usually that of one row 
of unfinished houses looking towards another row of un- 
finished houses a mile off, which in its turn commands another 
outpost further on. Between each of these stations in the 
wilderness stretches a miserable waste of brick-fields or gravel- 
pits, relieved here and there by patches of dusty herbage 
which give a feed to some washerwoman’s donkey, or enable 
the cleaner of carpets to pursue his calling in the good old 
way. These intermediate spaces are too large to be turned to 
any account in the way of parks or gardens, and they must 
consequently remain in their present miserable plight until 
such time as so much of them as is available for fresh streets 
and squares has been reduced to complete subjection to brick 
and mortar. No one who has seen a neighbourhood like 
Kilburn or Notting Hill can have any wish to keep it as it is. 
There is not an acre of it which can be called country, but 
there are many acres which are not yet fit to be called town ; 
and the sooner this latter character can be imparted to the 
whole area the better it will be for the eyes, ears, and noses of 
those who are already living in it. 

And yet there is a genuine cause for regret connected with 
the growth of London. It is not that the city itself is so 
large, but that the process of getting out of it is daily be- 
coming more difficult. There are large tracts of country to 
which the description just given of the nearer suburbs does 
not apply as yet, but which it is impossible to revisit after a 
year or two's absence without seeing reason to fear that it 
may soon apply. If the effect of the increasing tendency to 
live a few miles out of London were merely to deprive the 
inhabitants of the villages selected for settlement of the 
sense of entire seclusion which they enjoyed before rail- 
ways, the pleasure given to the many might fairly be set 
against the annoyance inflicted on the few. But the inroads 
upon the country which London is constantly making are as 
fatal, after they have passed a certain point, to the comfort of 
the invaders as to that of the invaded. London does not 
merely claim a share of other people’s goods; it appropriates 
them, and destroys them in the act of appropriation. Of what 
avail is it to go out of London every evening, if at the end of 

our journey you find London reproduced, at all events in its 
attractive features, on every side of you? ‘There is no 
uine pleasure derivable from the change; the numbers 

t insist on making it only succeed in rendering it 
impossible for those who live in London to get their 
accustomed afternvon’s holiday without every year going 
further in search of it. We have no wish that any 
of our readers should grow dissatisfied with a lot which 
hitherto perhaps they have thought all that they could 
desire; and it may be well for this reason not to name 


the places that occur to us as having undergone this disastrous 
transformation. Every one who is familiar with such parts of 
Kent and Surrey as lie within fifteen miles of London can 
supply the omission for himself. But we should be glad if 
we could impress upon the energetic speculator who never 
sees a green field without covering it in imagination with 
series of villas, or upon the Londoner who, when he finds 
that the existing houses in a neighbourhood he likes are lj 
occupied, asks, as a matter of course, whether there are 
not some new houses building, that in dealing with golden 
eggs there is such a thing as killing the goose that lays them, 
The time must come, if building goes on at its present rate, 
when to live in what will still be called by courtesy the 
country will differ from living in London in nothing except 
the absence of London advantages. No descriptive skill will 
avail in the long run to conceal this fact, and when it is once 
recognised it must be followed by a general fall of suburban 
house-rents, and a sorrowful confession that districts which, 
with better management, might have delighted generations of 
town-bred folk, have been sacrificed to no purpose. 

The more chance there is that the opportunities of getting 
out of London which we still possess may in no very long 
time be seriously curtailed, the more important it becomes 
that the city in which three millions and a quarter of human 
beings have to live should be made as habitable as the con- 
ditions of the problem will allow. There is no reason in the 
nature of things why London should not be as healthy and as 
agreeable a dwelling as any great capital can be. An open 
valley, bounded by gentle slopes, with a great tidal river run- 
ning through it, is just the site which a colonist would fix onif 
England were now being settled for the first time. Unfortu- 
nately for London, England is not being settled for the first 
time, and there is consequently more to be undone than to be 
done before the capital can be made fit for its calling. Three 
things especially stand out in the first rank of necessaries— 
fresh air, pure water, and architectural common sense. The first 
of these requisites will never be secured until people come to 
understand that smoke is not the proper nutriment of the 
human lungs. Some years ago it seemed as though this 
simple truth was in a fair way to being recognised. But un- 
happily the process of enlightenment went but a very little 
way. The river steamers were made to consume their own 
smoke, and some unusually tall chimneys on land were brought 
under a similar restriction. There is a tradition that the 
flowers in the Temple Gardens were somewhat the better for 
the change, but to ordinary eyes London seenied little less 
smoky than usual. The evil will not be touched to any pur- 
pose till the consumption of smoke is made obligatory in the 
case of private houses. When this has been achieved there 
will be no reason why the east wind should be more noxious 
in London than elsewhere, or why the fogs, which are white 
on the Essex marshes, should become yellow by the time 
they reach the Middlesex uplands. Of the second great re- 
quisite of a populous capital we need not speak here, as we 
discuss elsewhere the question of London Water Supply. 
Fortunately, the mischiefs of bad water are more patent, if 
not more serious, than those of bad air, and as such they 
are more likely to command practical attention. Perhaps, 
however, both fresh air and pure water will be to be had in 
London before we get the third requisite we have mentioned— 
architectural common sense. It will be seen that we have not 
pitched our standard very high. We do not look for genius. 
We do not ask that the eye should be always pleased or the 
taste satisfied by the buildings of the capital. We only claim 
that houses should not be run up in defiance of all sanitary laws, 
that noble sites should not be wasted on structures which their 
very authors own to be mean, that some regard should be paid 
to atmospheric conditions in the choice of outdoor decorations, 
that walls which are exposed to the combined action of smoke 
and rain should be built of materials which may be made 
clean by a few gallons of water and a few feet of india-rubber 
hose. None of these requests imply anything more in those 
to whom they are addressed than the possession of that prac- 
tical faculty on which Englishmen are apt to pride themselves. 
The architecture of London is a singular instance of the gulf 
which may exist between means and ends, and of the inability 
of business men to understand what they want or to insist 
upon getting it. 


THE INTENTIONS OF MR. BRUCE. 


must assume that Mr. Bruce believes his own decla- 

ration of intention to proceed with a Bill for regulating 
public-houses after Whitsuntide. Members of Parliament 
who have attended Epsom or may attend Ascot races will do 
well to consider how the Bill which Mr. Bruce brought in 
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two months ago would apply to the proceedings which they 
witness on the Derby or the Cup day. The truth is that 
national habit would be too strong for legislation if an 
attempt were made to restrain the liberty of supplying the 
extraordinary demand for liquor which arises among an 
excited crowd on a racecourse on a hot and dusty day. Yet, 
if we take the Licensing Bill as it originally stood, the district 
which would comprise Epsom Downs would be entitled under 
it to one public-house for every thousand of inhabitants, and 
if the magistrates of the district proposed to exceed this scale 
of allowance they would be liable to be controlled in their 
discretion by a majority of ratepayers. It is improbable that 
the ratepayers of Epsom could be persuaded to take any step 
to diminish the popularity of the races held within their district, 
but still it is important to observe that this is only one of many 
examples of a locality where the wants of residents form only 
asmall part of the considerations which ought to influence 
the licensing authority. Another example may be found on 
the banks of the Thames during the popular excitement 
which precedes and accompanies a great boat-race. It would 
be satisfactory to hear from Mr. Bruce whether he considers 
that these and similar occasions—or, as we should say, neces- 
sities—for supplying liquor in unusual quantities have been 
sufficiently provided for in his Bill, or whether he professes 
to leave them to be dealt with under the existing law ; and, if 
0, whether his Bill was intended, not to supersede, but only 
as an addition to the mass of enactments in which the law 
applicable to the sale of liquors has been up to this time 
involved. It will be clear, on reflection, that the Bill would 
Jeave the existing privilege of fairs and races undisturbed. 
The foundation of that privilege is the Excise Licensing Act 
of 1825, which allows persons “duly licensed” for selling 
beer or spirits to carry on their.business “in booths, tents, 
“or other places” at fairs or races. The words “duly 
“licensed” in this Act deserve attention, because a per- 
son licensed to keep a public-house in St. Martin’s Lane 
could hardly be considered licensed to sell liquor on Epsom 
Downs. The practice undoubtedly is for all the retired 
prizefighters and other keepers of what are called “ sporting- 
“houses,” both in the East and West of London, to erect 
spacious booths at Epsom for the accommodation of their 
patrons and admirers, and there are an almost infinite number 
of smaller booths which aim at doing business in a humbler 
style. We believe that of late years all these people have 
been compelled to obtain some sort of licence, and without 
entering into the intricacies of the excise system we will 
assume that it levies a tax upon them all. Now, whatever 
may have been Mr. Bruce's intention, we feel certain that he 
would be obliged to leave the liquor traffic on Epsom Downs 
undisturbed. But under his Bill an illustrious ex-champion 
of the Ring would only be allowed to keep a public-house 
in London, provided that it could be shown to be required 
on applying the principle of the Bill to the circumstances 
of the district in which it stood. The wants of the district 
comprising Epsom Downs would have been ascertained and 
provided for by another application of the same principle, and 
the beautiful harmony of these arrangements would be dis- 
turbed by allowing the ex-champion to transfer himself and 
his store of liquor for a week from St. Martin’s Lane to Epsom. 
The real authors of this part of the Bill would doubtless be 
well content to leave visitors to Epsom to refresh themselves 
with an infusion of the salts for which that place was at one 
time famous. But it is obvious that they have persuaded 
Mr. Bruce to disregard, in framing his measure, all those 
occasions which collect a large mass of people at a particular 
place under circumstances which render a large supply of 
liquor necessary, or at least desirable. The case of Doncaster 
would perhaps be stronger than that of Epsom, because many 
visitors to the Derby and Oaks carry the materials for a pic- 
nic with them, whereas the vast crowd which assembles to see 
the St. Leger depends for meat and drink upon the resources 
of the town in which the race is held. These illustrations are 
peculiarly forcible in the present week ; but in every week of 
the year the wants of hundreds of thousands of men and 
women would be left unregarded by a Bill which only contem- 
plates providing for the inhabitants of a district. 1t is often, 
and perhaps truly, said that the majority of excursionists to 
Epping Forest prefer to take their sylvan pleasure in the 
immediate vicinity of a tap of beer. However this may be, it 
is clear that these excursionists might reasonably expect to 
find opportunity of refreshment in a district of ,which they 
are not inhabitants. The House of Commons has lately 
affirmed, by a majority of more than two to one, the import- 
ance of preserving what is left of Epping Forest for the recre- 
ation of the people, and this vote must necessarily imply that 


the people are to be encouraged to resort thither by being offered 
the same sort of accommodation as is found at Richmond and 
Hampton Court. It is quite possible that the ratepayers of a 
suburban district might not desire to increase its attractions for 
visitors by opening public-houses in excess of what might be 
required by themselves, It thus appears that the principle of 
Mr. Bruce’s Bill would have been inapplicable to the circum- 
stances of the metropolis, which contains, according to the last 
census, upwards of three millions of inhabitants. 

As we understand the Bill, licences might be granted for 
inns and eating-houses independently of the restriction which 
it proposed to place on po sig Sac To borrow the 
expressive language of the draftsman, magistrates may grant 
a licence to premises “ adapted for the purpose of an eating- 
“ house, and not for the purpose of selling intoxicating liquors 
“to persons not taking meals in such premises.” It happens, 
however, to be the favourite practice of the British artisan, 
when he takes his wife and children for a day into the coun- 
try, to carry provisions with him in a basket, trusting to 
obtain beer at one of the public-houses which have been 
hitherto permitted to minister to his necessities. This prac- 
tice, which we should have thought harmless or even laudable, 
would incur the undiscriminating condemnation of the zealots 
whose influence is manifest in Mr. Bruce's Bill. Let it be 
remembered that this measure was promised a year ago, and 
Mr. Bruce might have considered its principles in the vacation, 
if he had not been occupied in talking provincial audiences 
into the belief that this country had got the silliest Go- 
vernment ever known. However, the Bill was brought in, and 
soon it became evident that Mr. Bruce had omitted to consider 
its application to the metropolis. The part of the Bill which 
we have thus far been considering, or probably the whole Bill, 
is defunct; but as there yet remain some weeks of the Ses- 
sion, we would suggest that Mr. Bruce should treat the subject 
of Licensing as he has proposed to treat that of the Game- 
laws. If half-a-dozen men of business, including one or two 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, could be got to work at the 
subject of licensing for a month in a Select Committee, they 
might supply Mr. Bruce with some suggestions for legislation 
which he could hand over to a Parliamentary draftsman to 
be shaped into a Bill. Thus Mr. Bruce would be able to devote 
his own vacation tothe work of lowering public confidence in the 
Government—if that still remains possible—and he would be 
sure of being supplied next Session with the means of making 
a fresh attempt at doing that in which this Session he has igno- 
miniously failed. 

If, however, that portion of the Bill which professes to 
regulate existing public-houses should be proceeded with in 
the present Session, we shall have to consider the application 
of its clauses to the excursionists who visit Epping Forest and 
similar places on Sundays. It can scarcely be pretended that 
the House of Commons does not wish these places to be visited 
on Sunday; and if it does so wish, it must also wish that the 
excursionists should be able to obtain moderate refreshment. 
But the Bill proposes to close the public-houses from three 
to seven o’clock on Sunday afternoon, with a proviso, how- 
ever, that they may be opened to travellers, that is, to per- 
sons whose homes are at least five miles distant. Considering 
that the great majority of visitors to Epping Forest would 
have come a distance of five miles, the rule would admit of 
so many exceptions as practically to nullify it. But surely 
if this be so, it would be better to leave things as they 
are. The clause was introduced in the hope of satisfy- 
ing a party which will not be satisfied with any concession 
short of the entire closing of public-houses on Sunday, and 
that Mr. Bruce will not venture to propose. It appears, 
indeed, from the latest announcement of Ministerial intentions, 
that a Bill for regulating public-houses is to be introduced 
“as soon as there is the slightest prospect of being able to 
“ proceed with it "—or, in other words, next Session. There 
is a private member’s Bill before the House for preventing 
adulteration, which infringes upon a province which the 
Government intended to occupy by legislation of their own. 
But Mr. Bruce feels that the House cannot be expected to 
accept any statement that he intends to do anything; and so 
he bids the private member proceed with his Bill, “as a 
“useful measure as far as it goes,” vaguely intimating -that 
another Bill to supplement its provisions may be subsequently 
introduced either by himself or somebody else. Perhaps 
Mr. Bruck remembered that any strong measure against 
adulteration of food might be disagreeable to his former 
colleague, Mr. Briaut, so he preferred to support a Bill which 
must certainly be inoperative. We should almost think that 
Mr. Bruce must envy the author of such a Bill. 
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THE SECOND SIEGE OF PARIS... 
rr. every quarter there were heard, at the beginning of 


the week, sounds of astonishment at the unexpected sud- 
denness of the fall of Paris, coming from those who had made 
up their minds to expect what was never likely to occur. 
For to believe that improvised barricades will do the work 
of regular fortifications, that men who will not submit to the 
least discipline will fight like disciplined troops, and that 
vagrant demagogues who trade on other folks’ Republicanism 
can supply the place of trained generals, is to prepare before- 
hand one’s own surprise when the test of war is reached. In 
fact, with the Communists destruction has taken the place of 
defence. Scenes of arson and public outrage on a scale which 
happily the world had never before paralleled have been sub- 
stituted for that new siege within the city with which the 
Versailles Government had been threatened. 

Appeals have been constantly made by those who put faith 
in Communist boastings to the bloody contest of 1848, as a 
proof that a struggle behind barricades might bring with it 
much of the reality of a siege. A disinterested student of the 
history of that revolutionary epoch might have discovered for 
himself, as we some weeks since remarked, that the contrary 
inference was to be drawn. Paris in 1848, with its gloomy net- 
work of narrow streets, was materially a very different city to 
defend from the airy, lightsome metropolis into which eighteen 
years of Haussmann administration had transformed it. The 
wide boulevard with its asphalte or macadamized roadway had 
replaced, or at least cut through im every part, the narrow 
streets paved with those heavy blocks of granite of which the 
ouvriers of 1848 had made their temporary fortresses. No one 
who watched the systematic manner in which was carried on 
this transpiercing of old Paris by numerous broad causeways 
up which artillery might have free play, could doubt that a 
part of the object steadily kept in view during the first fifteen 
years of the Second Empire was to make the success of a future 
contest with the armed prolétaires certain. Indeed it was 
the fashion not very long since to point to the strategic fore- 
sight thus shown by the Third Napo.eon as one proof of 
his fitness to occupy the throne created by his great uncle. 
Besides this general change in the aspect of the city, there 
was another reason against the parallel proposed, to be 
found in the light structure of modern Parisian dwellings, 
which renders them hardly more capable of defence than 
the miserable erections of Jath and plaster which cast shame 
on the architects of our own suburbs. But above all there 
was wanting now the moral and numerical strength in the 
men of the ateliers of 1848, authors of a successful revolution, 
against whom the existing Government, which owed its very 
being to them, shrank from using force. In each case no 
doubt one chief motive power of the Red faction was the fear 
of losing the public subsidy on which the mass of the pro- 
létaires had lived for months. But m 1871 the Executive 
has been in the hands of a statesman elected to power by the 
provinces, and the army formed to oust the Communists has 
slowly gathered, until it quite outmumbered their disorderly 
battalions. In 1848the Provisional Government of the hour was 
their creature, and the army near Paris had been purposely so 
reduced thatCavalGNac was compelled to call for help trom the 
Rural Mobiles to strengthen his regulars. Yet when this was 
obtained, be it noted, the insurgents having then had abundance 
of time to prepare their barricades, three days of bloodshed 
sufficed to rout them out and force them through Pére-la- 
Chaise and Vincennes, a mob of shrieking fugitives, hunted 
down by their conquerors like vermin, as their successors 
have this week been in their turn. With every advantage at 
its outset, the Red Revolution had yielded to Cavaienac and 
Lamoricizre in as many days as it took Lannes and Junot 
months *to possess themselves of Saragossa. And in the 
struggle of this week the whole tide of success, the numerical 
odds, the composition of the forces, the leadership, and the 
means at its disposal, have been on the side of the French 
Government against the rebels in the capital. It is not 
surprising that the resistance talked of collapsed more utterly 
than any partisan of the Commune dreamed of. Paro.ies 
never swaggered so loudly as when disgraces began to 
knock at his door, and observing this, he confessed, “I 
“ find my tongue is too foolhardy; but my heart hath the 
“fear of Mars before it.” That with this collapse of 
the-actual defence there should come the ferocious instinct 
for revenge, the traitor’s desire to burn the records of his 
guilt, the rebel’s exultation over the destruction of the city he 
could not hold, is too much in accordance with the worst 
instincts of human nature to cause a philosophic observer any 
great surprise. Happy are we if in the fate of burning Paris 
we read @ lesson for ourselves, who nourish within our own 


vaster capital elements as dangerous as those which in the 
hour of unchained insurrection have there had their lurig 
triumph. But it is time that we turn trom reflections to trace 
the vast and saddening events that have filled up the past 
few days in rapid succession like the visions of some hateful 
dream. 

The beginning of the end must have been manifest to al] 
of the insurgent staff not smitten with judicial blindn 
when, on the night of Thursday week, the great sortie that 
was to destroy the besiegers’ approaches failed, for the exce]- 
lent reason that none of the nine battalions told off for this 
service could be got as far as their own ramparts. Fighting 
under cover had been their only training for battle, and to 
carry them beyond was to sacrifice them to treason, a trick 
that no good patriot would submit to be served: so the ap- 
proaches went on steadily until they bordered the ditch of the 
enceinte; and although the besiegers’ batteries were still too 
distant to thoroughly breach the scarp of the latter, their fire 
by Sunday morning had so completely mastered that of the 
Communists, that the chiefs of the latter could no longer rel 
upon the most trustworthy (or the least distrusted) of the 
troops at their orders to remain at their posts about the various 
points of entry threatened. 

Domsrowsk1, the War Minister whose powers had survived 
those of the commanders successively installed below him, 
was now practically General-in-Chief within, and had moved 
his headquarters forward to the Chateau of La Muette, a con. 
spicuous building in the threatened quarter. It is a good 
thing no doubt, under such circumstances, to be able to lunch 
comfortably under fire, talking between mouthfuls to intelli- 
gent newspaper Correspondents who comprehend the situation, 
But such coolness, real or assumed, cannot be at will imparted 
to undisciplined troops,and those of Domsrows«t, wearied out by 
the rain of shells on the enceinte at the Point du Jour angle, had 
withdrawn bit by bit, and left the ramparts undetended. For 
this their chief seems to have been fully prepared, judging by 
the hasty remarks made to the Daily News writer, and by the 
boast of an inner line of defence along the Ceintuie railway, which 
was to have been held when the rampart fell. Such hopes as 
Domprowski thus expressed of a general rally on this second 
line, if they really meant anything, imply that he overrated 
his power over his troops. For these had the usual dangerous 
tendency of undisciplined levies to continue the retreat once 
begun to such points of safety as are defined by their own fears 
rather than their leader’s caution. 

Early in the afternoon of Sunday, whilst Domprowsk1 was 
still engaged with his luncheon and his conversation with the 
stranger, the abandonment of the rampart about the St. Cloud 
gate, just north of the south-west corner of the enceinte, was 
discovered by a M. CiéMen7, not a civil engineer as currently 
reported, but a semi-civil employe of the army engineer 
force, who was doing officer’s duty in the advanced trenches. 
Climbing up without difficulty to the deserted bastion, he 
signalled the parties nearest to come on, and a party of sailors, 
who were the first to mount, were soon followed by a whole 
division of Dovay’s force. <A very brief struggle, which con- 
sisted chiefly in the easily made repulse of a single counter- 
attack attempted by Domprowski’s orders, carried the Ver- 
sailles troops far enough forward to command the chief 
avenues leading north and east along the interior of the two 
sides of the enceinte which their army faced. Gate after 
gate was turned and taken without serious resistance, until 
the whole of the ramparts were in possession of the besiegers, 
from near Fort Vanves—where General CissEy’s troops, 
forming the right of the attacking force, had entered—round 
to the north-west angle, opposite St. Quen, where General 
CLINCHANT, a brigadier at Paris before the war, brought in 
his army corps to his old quarters by points close to the 
Prussian outposts. The fate of the Commune became thence- 
forward a mere question of hours. 

At daylight on Monday a general advance was resumed, 
and at first little resistance was met. A few skirmishers 
cleared the open space of the Champ de Mars of a ‘body of 
Communists who had rallied there, and General Crssey’s 
corps crossed the south of Paris to the Seine. Lapmiravtt, 
striking northward from’ Passy, turned the barricades about 
the Arc de Triomphe. CiincHaNT won. his way past the 
great railway station of the Rouen line, and lodged his 
advance on the inner boulevards beyond the Madeleine. But 
before this had happened, and before it could have been fully 
known to the Communists that the Prussians had resolved to 
bar their flight northward, conflagrations had begun to break 
out in the quarters still held by the insurgents. 

The troops pressed them hard on Tuesday. CLINCHANT 
turned the hill of Montmartre from the Prussian side, and 
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Dovar and LapwiravLt co-operating from the south and west, 
it was carried, and several thousand prisoners taken, The Com- 
munists were forced eastward along the Boulevard des Italiens, 
and the new Opera House occupied. They were hemmed in neat 
to the great centre of the city from the Tuileries eastward to the 
Bastille, their only retreat from it being by the Belleville 
uarter, Which CiincHant was threatening. Then did the 
fury, inspired by eau de vie, which had made the defenders of 
the barricades, in the words of the best of the Correspondents 
writing to yesterday’s Daily News, “drunken but resolute,” 
turn'to destroying the buildings they could not hope to save. 
DexEscLuze, the leading spirit of the more extreme section of 
the Commune, seems to have prepared for this crisis before- 
hand. Petroleum gave the ready means of ignition, as brandy 
had furnished courage, and during Wednesday ensued the 
most hideous orgie of carnage mingled with wanton destruc- 
tion, that the world has ever had cause to lament. As we 
write it is probable that the last resistance about Belleville 
have ceased. The cautious tactics of turning, mining, 
nd outflanking, of using freely the pick and hatchet instead 
of direct assault, are exactly the proper means of carrying 
barricades manned by infuriated partisans inspired by liquor, 
although they may not suit the taste of lookers-on with ready 
who apparently want to see the process of charging 
every obstacle carried out by the Versailles generals without 
counting the cost of men’s lives. 

The struggle is now over, and law asserts its own. We do 
not wish to look into the future of the umhappy capital. But 
amid so much to lament it is well to note that the effect here- 
after of the fall of the Commune amid the ashes of the 
buildings it had occupied may be not wholly a loss to the 
world. We have seen its favourite flag take a redder dye from 
the blood of unarmed men spilt in the name of freedom under 
the auspices of a new Committee of Public Safety—name 
ominously reminding us of Ropespierre’s days of rule We 
have seen how such a Government respects the liberty of the 
press, religious liberty, and the right of public meeting. The 
stones of the Rue de la Paix still cry out for vengeance on 
those that slew the unarmed advocates of order. The fatal 

of Montmartre is blooming with the flowers that were 
watered with the blood of the honest old Republican, CLEMENT 
Tuomas, who dared to tell National Guards that they disgraced 
themselves by flight from the enemy _If our politicians learn 
something practical from this terrible lesson, if they find out 
the way to humanize our owr roughs without subsidizing 
them for idleness, and to elevate without. arming them, for 
us at least the Second Siege of Paris will not have been in 
vain, 


PROPHECIES DURING THE CHRISTIAN Eh... 


‘pases has never probably been a period or a nation in the 
world’s history that has not borne witness to that craving 
for a knowledge of the hidden future which seems to be an in- 
eradicable instinct of the human mind, whilst it is doomed by the 
limitation of human faculties to inevitable disappointment. From 
the savage who reads in a thunderstorm or an eclipse the anger of 
his offended Deity, or the somewhat more systematic reasoner who 
argues, cometa fulsit, bellum ert, to the most elaborate organiza- 
tion of “ wizards that peep and mutter,” all are dominated by a 
common feeling of hopeless curiosity and a common desire to 
gratify it. Even Saul, who had been so zealous in destroying 
Witches, bows down in the cave at Endor. In our own day 
the spirit-rapping superstition counts its votaries by thousands 
among the educated classes, and has even formed in America the 
basis of a religious sect; while, on the other hand, science, if the 
Positivist theory is to be accepted, proposes to establish by natural 
methods in which so many rival claimants 
to preternat power have competed and failed. There 
is, however, this distinction, ly speaking, between the 
pa of the ancient and modera, or rather, let us say, the 
and Christian world—for with Jewish prophecy we are not 
concerned here—that the former was purely national, referring 
mainly to wars or approaching political revolutions, while the latter 
has also wider bearings, and often points to a more distant future. 
The nations of medizval Europe, without losing their separate 
individuality, felt themselves to be of a great religious 
Commonwealth, in which, moreover, three leading nations— 
1 heyy and Italy—were supposed to have distinct and 
special offices to fulfil. To Italy was committed the chief priest- 
to Germany the Empire, to France the leadership of intel- 

mal culture. @ may again make a fourfold division of the 

: ae of Christian nn which are either purely 
us, Or dynastic, national, or itan. Under the last 

bend would come thoes bearing the of the Universal 
great reformation or of the reunion of 
Separated bod which, however, have often a secular as well as 
a ecclesiastical in so far as they affect the histery of 
the principal civilized nations. And if we turn from their subject 
to their origin, these prophecies seem sometimes to be a kind of 


spontaneous product of the soil or of the temper of the some- 
times to be deliberately framed with a view to promoting their 
own fulfilment, and sometimes to be due to the predictive glance 
of genius, inferring the future from the past. ies with a 


purpose, which may be called “ pr ive history, as history is re- 
trospective prophecy,” are such as Jiohn of Bridlington’s poem in 
the reign of Edward III., where a bitter satire on contemporary 
vices is disguised under the form of a prediction. So again a 
_ specimen of —— prophecy mny be found in the old 
nglish proverb of Elizabethan days, 
When hempe is spun, 
England’s done ; 


where the five letters of the word hempe stand for the five Tudor 
monarchs (Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary and Philip, Elizabeth), 
and the chances of invasion or revolution at Elizabeth’s death are 
indicated. Such, too, is the odd catalogue of mottoes for succes- 


‘sive Popes, ascribed to St. Malachy in the twelfth century, but 


and extends to ten Popes still to come. Sometimes it has 
curious felicity, asin giving Pius VI. the motto of “ 
apostolicus,” and the present Pope “ crux de cruce ;” w ~~ more 
far-fetched interpretation may adapt ‘ ila rapax ” to Pius VII 
who was torn from his throne by the Pronch eagles. Whether 
— Pope will justify his title of “lumen de colo” remains 
to be seen. 


really composed in 1§90, which begins with Celestine IL. in : 143, 
a 
nus 


These remarks are more or less directly suggested by a remark- 
able pamphlet on Prophecies of the Christian Era just published 
by Dr. Déllinger—one of those little satellites, so to speak, like 
the Papstfabeln, thrown off from his 1] works in the 
of composition, and bearing similar evidence to the wonderful 
range and minute accuracy of his information. It may not be 
uninteresting to our readers to give a brief sketch of the course of 
popular prediction in successive Christian ages, which is of course 
in some respects a measure of the course of —— feeling and 
belief. It must be remembered that the early Christians inherited 
from the Jews the Sibylline books, commend a before, partl 
after, the time of Christ, to which both alike attached a high 
authority, and whence the Christians inferred the triumph of 
the Church over the Pagan Empire. For many ages indeed the 
chief subject of Christian prediction was the reign of Antichrist 
and the end of the world, which last, in the tenth century espe- 
cially, was believed to be very near at hand, but—as was gathered 
from the Apocalypse—could not ensue till Antichrist, who was 
expected to be a Jew, had appeared, and — for three 
years and a-half over the afflicted Church. It was not of course 
till later, when Christendom was shaping itself into separate States, 
that there was room for national prophecies to spring up, which, so 
far as they are not distinctively religious, seem usually to be the ex- 
pression of the common hopes or fears of the people. Often they 
cannot be referred to any known author ; and then some mythical 
personage, such as Merlin, “the British Orpheus,” is usually 
credited with them, and comes to be accepted as an historical 
reality. English chroniclers testify to the high repute in which 
Merlin was held by their frequent use of such phrases as “ tunc 
impletum est illud Merlini,” or “ut impleretur Merlini pro- 

hetia.” Galfridus, who has in ted Merlin’s prophecy into 

is work, is open to the reproach of having altered the legend 
about him by making a demon incubus his father, and thus sanc- 
tioning the dark superstition, afterwards raised into a dogma by 
Aquinas, and endorsed by infallible Popes, which cost the lives of 
so many thousands of innocent persons. The tough hold which 
national prophecies get on the popular mind may be illustrated 
from a contemporary Irish writer, O’Curry, who says in his Lec- 
tures on the Manuscript Materials of Irish History, that “ he 
himself knew hundreds, including highly educated men and 
women, who neglected the ordinary means of obtaining provision 
for life from faith in predictions of a great restoration in Ire- 
land, for which, however, no fixed period was assigned.” In the 
middle of the seventeenth century the first her in Portugal, 
the Jesuit Vieira, wrote a “History of the Future,” announcin 
that P al was to be the centre of a fifth Empire of the world. 
But he paid dearly for his patriotic zeal, for the Inquisition of 


Coimbra scented out some occult heresy, and him for a 
year, and compelled him to recant. 
Among the most copious at once and most i of medi- 


eeval prophecies are those relating to the city of Rome, which has 
been for above two thousand years one of the chief factors in the 
history of the world. In its heathen period it was called the 
“ Eternal City,” but the early Christians, like St. Jerome, thought 
this was the name of blasphemy written on the brow of the harlot 
clothed in scarlet. St. Benedict of Nursia in the sixth century 
foretold that Rome would be destreyed, not indeed by foreign in- 
vasion, but by tempests and earthquakes. St. Bridget predicted 
that it would be wasted by fire and sword, and the p should 
pass over its barren site. St. Frances of Rome at one time believed 
that her intervention had arrested the impending woe, but after- 
wards she had another vision of the destruction of the city. An 
English monk of the fourteenth century predicted that its fall 
would with a general Church, 
on account of its gross corruptions. 1519 an English prophecy 
was brought Venies, that Charles then ‘just 

ror, would subdue all mations, and reduce the Maho- 
metans to subjection to the cross, but would first burn Rome 


~— Rome had already been identified with the Babylon 
of the Apocalypse, and there were prophecies as early as the four- 
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teenth and fifteenth centuries of the seat of the Papacy being 


removed elsewhere, while Rome, the adulterous city, was given 
over to destruction. The whole Jesuit Order accepted this view, 
which is found in writers like Bellarmine, Suarez, and Cornelius 
a Lapide. Prophets, it must be observed, were not supposed 
necessarily to be saints, nor were saints always right in their 
predictions. St. Bernard was unfortunate in his promises of a 
victorious crusade, and St. Vincent Ferrer, who announced that 
Antichrist was already nine years old, and would appear shortly 
after his death, was not borne out by the event. St. Catherine of 
Siena was equally at fault in her predictions of a vast crusade of 
the whole of Europe and of a thorough reformation of the Church. 
On the other hand, St. Bridget, who spoke of the approaching 
ruin of the Church and the rents in its walls, had her words 
verified in the Reformation. Indeed two conflicting streams of 
prophecy, one of the downfall, the other of the cleansing and re- 
storation of the Church, arising from a common sense of the 
ent need of reform, Dey the literature of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Both feelings find expression in the burning 
words of Savonarola. On all sides the conviction prevailed that afree 
(Ecumenical Council, superior to the avant was the only available 
machinery for effecting the necessary reforms, Cardinal Nicholas 
of Cusa predicted that the Church would sink still deeper, till it 
seemed to be lost, but would again emerge triumphant. One of 
the earliest of these stern censors of hierarchical and Papal cor- 
ruptions was St. Hildegard of Bingen on the Rhine, whose pro- 
phecies were examined and solemnly approved at a large Council 
assembled under Eugenius III. She was consulted by three 
Popes, two Emperors, and innumerable bishops and abbots. Yet 
she predicted, in the true spirit of Teutonic indignation against 
prelatical greed and ambition, that princes and peoples would strip 
the Papacy of its power because of its faithlessness to its trust, 
that some countries would reject it altogether, and that the Popes 
would have only Rome and its environs left under their rule. 
Passing over several kindred and only to note 
that in Roger Bacon we have the first hint of the Papa Angelicus, 
destined to reform all abuses, so often promised since, but so long 
in appearing, we come to the striking series of “ Joachimite ” pro- 
phecies, so called from the Abbot Joachim, who founded a monastic 
congregation in Calabria in the twelfth century. He, like St. Hilde- 
oukan much honoured in his lifetime. Three Popes exhorted him 
not to keep back what God had revealed to him; Richard I. of Eng- 
land, and many French and English prelates sought his advice ; and 
after his death Honorius III. affirmed his orthodoxy, and he was 
worshipped as a saint in Calabria, and numberless miracles ascribed 
tohim. He told the English King and bishops that Antichrist was 
already born, and would hereafter sit on the Papal throne; and, 
indeed, the profound corruption of the Church through the poisonous 
influence of the Roman Curia was the keynote of his predictions. 
These were multiplied after his death by the publication of 
urious works in his name, issuing from the “ x oirituals,” as 
ey were called, in the Franciscan Order, and thus a Joachimist 
school came to be formed. Its characteristic principle was the 
distinction of history into three periods, that of the Father, 
before Christianity, the Petrine period; that of the Son, up to 
A.D. 1250, the Pauline period; and that of the Holy Ghost, 
after 1250, the Johannean period. The Church, through the 
evil rule of the Popes, had been made into a brothel and a 
den of thieves, the people were deceived and corrupted by their 
pastors, and Rome was the very centre and focus of ali impurity 
and corruption in Christendom, and was to be overthrown by the 
Saracens and the German Empire. Then would come the con- 
version of the heathen and the Jews, and the restoration of the 
Church by means of a new Order of Eremites. This teaching 
was maintained for a long time in the Franciscan Order, and 
many hundreds of the “ Spirituals” suffered death or imprison- 
ment under John XXII. in consequence of it. The commen 
on Jeremiah, attributed to Joachim, had foretold long before that 
‘‘the Curia should itself be murdered as it had murdered others ” ; 
and as Boniface VIII., the author of the Unam Sanctam, had 
_been openly denounced as “a new Lucifer,” for his tyranny and 
unchastity, the fate of the uncompromising prophets excites less 


-wonder than regret. The tribune Rienzi, and his Laureate, 


Petrarch, combined with their political aspirations an ardent faith 
in the Joachimist’s predictions of rg oes Angelicus and the 
coming age of the Holy Ghost. 

The tone of prophecy from the fourteenth century to the Refor- 
mation is not very different from that of the Abbot Joachim. St. 
Bridget and St. Catherine of Siena, already referred to, are the 
great visionaries of the period ; their denunciations are not less sharp 
than his, and pe like him, they were honoured by theologians, 

i and Po St. Bridget prophesied that the sovereignty 
of the Pope should be confined to the Leonine city—a prediction 
which Italian s of the present day have naturally not forgotten. 
The nearer we approach the outbreak of the Reformation, the more 
threatening becomes the language of these predictions. Yet 
Bishop Grostéte had declared on his deathbed, in 1253, that onl 
by. fire and sword could the maladies of the Ch be healed, 
and Machiavelli did but repeat the same sentiment in other 
words when he said that either ruin or bitter chastisement 
must overtake the Roman Church. We cannot dwell here on 
Savonarola, whose political foresight was seldom at fault, while 
his religious predictions still remain unfulfilled. With the Refor- 
mation Dr. Déllinger closes his narrative of Christian prophecies, 
of which we have-only been able to give a brief outline. The 
subject is one which would wel! repay the closer study of hi-iorians. 


What has been said of a nation’s ballads is perhaps even more try, 
of its prophecies. If men’s characters may be ju from what 
they love to remember, they are at least as clearly exhibited in thej, 
hopes and fears. And prediction, putting aside supernatural claims 
which we are not here concerned with, is the record of the highes: 
aspirations or the darkest anxieties of a nation or a church at any 
particular stage of its existence. i 


THE MISFORTUNES OF OUR FRIENDS. 


most of Rochefoucauld’s cynical aphorisms is pro. 
bably the often-quoted saying about the pleasure which we 
find in the misfortunes of our friends. Its popularity may probably 
be attributed chiefly to its truth. Everybody who is in the habit 
of analysing his own emotions has been seized with occasional 
pangs of remorse on such occasions. It is not merely in trifling 
matters that we feel a pleasure, which we admit on cool reflection 
to be wicked, in hearing of the calamities which overtake those 
whom we really love. it were merely when our friends misseq 
a train, or broke down in a speech, or were rolled in the mud, 
that a certain sneaking sense of satisfaction persists in obtrud- 
ing itself, we might excuse ourselves on the ground that ou 
sense of humour is pleasantly tickled. Perhaps, even 80, the 
phenomenon would not be altogether satisfactory. Undoubtedly 
nobody can witness certain real though minor misfortunes of life 
without a strong propensity to laugh; everybody, for example, 
considers seasickness from an absurd point of view, though jt 
would be hard to say why extreme suffering should be 
ludicrous because it is not dangerous or protracted. Perhaps the 
grotesqueness of the surrounding circumstances overpowers our 
sympathies; but the fact that they are so completely vanquished 
is scarcely an amiable trait in human nature. It is, however, a 
more melancholy reflection that a pleasure, not justified by 
perception of the ridiculous, unmistakably intrudes itself on more 
serious occasions. We are deeply and sincerely grieved when we 
hear that somebody for whom we would, it may be, make very con- 
siderable sacrifices, has undergone serious suffering ; that he has lost 
a child, or a fortune, or his character. If he is very closely connected 
with us, the pain is probably unadulterated. There is not evena 
temporary gleam of satisfaction to relieve our genuine sorrow. But 
remove the sufferer by a very small distance, let him be our first 
cousin instead of our brother, or live in the next town instead of 
the next street, and it is ee oe how soon the objectionable 
sentiment makes its presence manifest. We reproach ourselves, 
but we can’t help taking an interest in the story. It is exciting, 
and every excitement in its lower stages has something pleasant 
about it. Feelings which, as soon as they pass a certain limit, are 
inexpressibly painful, diffuse a certain gentle and pleasurable glow 
when they are only just strong enough to excite our attention. The 
railway accident which overwhelms us with horror if it ha 
within our immediate neighbourhood is like the marmalade of ad- 
vertisements, an agreeable and possibly a wholesome stimulant to 
our appetites, when it isserved up at breakfast-time in the columns 
of the newspaper. Ifany reasonable human being were asked what 
he thought of the fearful scenes which have been taking place on the 
Continent for the last few months, he would of course say that he 
regretted them with his whole soul. If he were a man of any 
real feeling, he would undoubtedly have been willing to submit to 
very severe privations if he could thereby have produced any sen- 
sible alleviation. And yet we fear it is also true that, if we set aside 
a certain select few, and ask the majority of humane and sensible 
people whether on the whole they have derived more pain or 
pleasure from the agonies of which they have been daily reading, 
they would admit, if they would speak candidly and calculate 
fairly, that the interest communicated to the newspapers has on 
the whole outweighed the pain which has been inflicted on their 
sensibilities. The ordinary gentleman who comes up to his 
daily business by rail or omnibus has certainly found the 
half-hour’s transit; more agreeable when there was a bloody 
battle or two to fill a few columns; he must be exception- 
ally sensitive if his hours at the counting-house or in Pout 
have been made a burden to him, or if his appetite has 
been materially injured, by the thoughts of ghastly wounds and 
unmerited suffering which haunted, or should have haunted, 
him during the remainder of the day. We must, indeed, except 
some of those unmitigated horrors which, even at the greatest dis- 
tance, are simply revolting; we may assume, for example, that 
nobody felt even the most homeopathic admixture of pleasure 1 
reading the fearful news which has this week shocked the whole 
world; but we are speaking of events which, though in reality 
terrible — have yet certain touches which might redeem 
them to the distant imagination. si 
In short, the power of feeling very keenly for distant and invisi- 
ble misery is one of the latest of endowments ; and such a power 
developed in any high degree is enough to qualify a man to be & 
saint of no mean order. ‘he pleasure, in fact, which we receive 
in such cases is analogous to that which we derive from les. 
The horrors which are represented on the stage would be i- 
tolerable in reality ; when the impression is lowered by our know- 
ledge that they are fictitious, they still retain force enough t 
give, as it were, additional impetus to the poetry with which they 
are associated; and when the impression is lowered the same 
number of degrees by distance, the influence is precisely similar. 
We can.enjoy the heroism or the simple dramatic interest of the 
struggle without haying our minds shocked and stunned by the 
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immediate presence of the realities. The distant cannonade be- 
comes an agreeable pyrotechnical display. Why then should not 
the misfortunes of our friends affect us in the same manner with- 
out any serious impeachment of our good feeling? We would, 
it may be, endanger life or limb to save them if that were 
ible; but when their misfortunes happen at a distance 
sufficient to deaden the imaginative reproduction of the incidents, 
why should we not enjoy them as we enjoy the catastrophe 
of Hamlet? It is undeniable that there is something pleasant 
in ing about a murder or a terrible accident, and the 
easure is not immoral if due to any admixture of heroism 
or humanity in the story. The nce of somebody we know 
of course heightens the interest, and, if circumstances are properly 
adjusted, may heighten it just up to that point at which it becomes 
uivocally pleasurable. If it were an enemy who was suffering, 
we should be on our guard ; a generous instinct would prevent us 
from indulging in a satisfaction which is so obviously malignant ; 
but when a friend is the victim, we can easily conceal our 
easure under the name of friendly interest, and, being conscious | 
at bottom that we would have arrested the misfortune if possible, 
we give ourselves up without — or rather without con- 
sciousness that we are running any risk, to enjoy the excitement 
of dwelling on the details. 

From this point of view, then, it might be possible to make out 
some sort of apology for what has at the outset a sufficiently ugly 
look. Indeed we might, if we were so inclined, give an almost 
pious aspect to the phenomenon, and set forth the wisdom of Pro- 
vidence in so tempering human sympathies that the anguish which 
is intolerable on the spot becomes a source of pleasure as the circle 
of its influence spreads. If everybody really felt as keenly for the 
sufferings of others as is sometimes represented to be our duty, the 
world would be unbearable: We should be overwhelmed with 
misery, as the eye would be “ blasted with excess of light”’ if the 
atmosphere did not absorb the sun’s rays as well as human sympa- 
thies. But without discussing a question which, to say the truth, 
would lead us into some awkward speculations, it must be admitted 
that this is after all an incomplete explanation of the maxim. 
The truth which it asserts is much too unpleasant to be 

ossed over by any ingenuity of speculation. The case of which 

hefoucauld was doubtless thinking was that dirty grain of 
jealousy of which it is so difficult to get rid. The misfortunes 
which really give us pleasure are those which flatter our vanity in 
away which we are ashamed to confess. A strong man is a Aes 
ill, and we can’t quite refrain from congratulating ourselves on 
the strength of our constitutions. A rich man loses money, 
and we feel a little happier in the thought that he was not 
so much shrewder than ourselves in his speculations. A dis- 
tinguished politician makes a gross blunder, or a great artist 
paints a bad picture, or an eminent advocate loses a cause, 
and we ourselves feel an inch taller because the giant turns 
out to be not so much more exalted than ourselves. That 
this feeling is as common as it is mean is proved amongst other 
things by the annem of the maxim in question ; and the - 
liarity of the case is that whereas some other vices tend to become 
obsolete, the tendency of modern civilization is probably to increase 
this particular form of weakness. We may te. a the old adages 
directed against revenge or avarice, because nobody is fool enough 
at the present day to hide sovereigns in an old ing, and no- 
body has the time to brood over profound schemes of taki 
vengeance, except in sensation novels. But at a time when com- 
petition increases, when everybody is treading on his neighbour's 
toes, and he rises fastest who can tread most Lowily and remorse- 
lessly, we are naturally inclined to rejoice at other people's stum- 
bles. Jealousy, according to a respectable old saying, is the 
characteristic vice of democracies ; and there isan obvious founda- 
tion for the remark. Nothing is more unpleasant or more 
ee meres than the delight which is always exhibited by a 
large class at any revelation which tends to show that some great 
man is an impostor; and the same principle of course applies in 
private life. The people whom we lkmnow best are those whose 
competition we have most reason to dread; and we are therefore 
apt to indulge, when they meet with any misfortune, in that 
peculiar variety of laughter which Hobbes mistook for the whole 

ies, and which may without paradox be described as a “sudden 
gory,” or a flash of perception of our own superiority. The false- 

od of the system of morality of which this proposition forms a 
part lies in the assumption that all human motives are reducible 
in the last resort to a grovelling selfishness, and that, if we had a 
sufficiently powerful means of analysis, all heroism and virtue 
would turn out to be nothing but some contemptible motive 
Pe seioenr transformed. It is unnecessary to protest against the 

hood of such a theory ; but the fact that our best feelings are 
very apt to have a di ble alloy of vice is as obvious as it is 
¢ ble, It is enough for us to note the existence of the evil ; 
its remedy must be left to those whose duty it is to point out at 
brief intervals the mode by which human nature may be trans- 
formed into something better than it is at present—a process which 
does not appear to be taking place with any marked rapidity at 
the present moment. 


CRiTICISM IN COMMON LIFE. 
([ HERE is undoubtedly a general prejudice against criticism, 
somewhat of the same sort as that which exists against 


circumstances may be necessary, but a disagreeable something with 
which the less oat have to do the better. The common notion 
about criticism ap to be that it ought to be restricted to lite- 
rature and art, and that to admit its operation into the concerns of 
every-day life would be to employ a very troublesome and need- 
less piece of machinery ; would be, in fact, very much like setting 
up a steam-engine for the purpose of cleaning the knives, or an 
electric telegraph in place of bells, This, we need scarcely observe, 
is founded upon an entirely erroneous conception of the nature 
and function of criticism, which is in reality a very simple opera- 
tion of the mind, and applicable to subjects of all sorts. Criticism 
is, properly, as its etymology shows, nothing more than a win- 
nowing of the wheat from the chaff, a separating of essentials 
from non-essentials, and, consequently, a discrimination be- 
tween what is nec and what is unnecessary, and between 
what is humbug and what is not humbug. It is therefore a 
mental process which may be applied with advantage in little 
things and on commonplace occasions, just as well as in the 
weightier matters of philosophy or pooty or ——. For ex- 
ample, to take a (in both senses of the word) homely illustration, 
there is the orang A are There are few yey belong- 
ing to domestic life whi ow more 8 e tyranny 
of tradition than this utensil. About its ora of form no- 
thing need be said here; that belongs to the department of 
esthetic criticism. But what could be more deliberate than its 
awkwardness of form? It almost seems to have been designed 
with a special eye to topheaviness and instability, and planted 


on its pedestal so as to Pa © over on the smallest provocation, 
tumbling backward in @ helplessly drunken way, or forward, 
discharging its coals all over the carpet. And yet for several 


generations Britons, who never will be slaves, have gone on sub- 
mitting without a murmur to the infliction. It is true that an 
attempt at reform, at the instigation, we believe, of Mr. Ruskin, 
has been made of late. But the work ought never to have been 
left to be done by a great art-critic. If the habit of criticism in 
every-day life had been encouraged, the conventional coal-scuttle 
would have had a very short tenure of existence. Criticism 
applied to coal-scuttles would have shown that topheaviness has 
no necessary connexion with the property of carrying coals, which 
is just the point the public mind failed to grasp. The le who 
used the article had the same sort of conception of it that Martinus 
Scriblerus had of a Lord Mayor. Never having seen but one 
Lord Mayor, the idea of that Mayor, we are told, always 
returned to his mind, and he had great difficulty in abstracting a 
Lord Mayor from his fur gown and gold chain. So the generul 
public, knowing only one coal-scuttle and that a topheavy one, 
was unable to separate a tendency to tumble about from the idea 
of a receptacle for coals. Abundant instances of the same kind 
will suggest themselves to every student of common life. 

Again, see what a vast number of people there are who actually 
live upon the confusion of ideas in other people's minds—that is 
to say, upon the dulness of the critical faculty in the general 
public ; for confusion of ideas merely arises from a suspension of 
criticism. Under this head are to be included all manner of 
impostors, dodgers, and obtainers of money under pretences more 
or less false. The public, we imagine, would be very much 
startled at the extent of its own generosity if it were only possible 
to produce statistics seeing e number of grinning rogues it 
supports in considerable comfort, simply by its neglect of testing 
their claims and pretensions by criticism. The sum extracted 
annually by adroit rome ig from the misdirected charity of 
kindhearted but muddleheaded people would probably keep up a 
score of hospitals. Why, for instance, should a man have a 
claim upon the charity of his fellow-man because he has the 
faculty of drawing a mackerel, a slice of salmon, and Dover cliff 
by moonlight with coloured chalks on the pavement? It appears, 
—- e who would not relieve him as a mere ar, 
and who pA ee would not reward him as an artist. His te 

bably depends on the existence of a group of fallacies; that 

e is a gifted and ingenious person ; that, having expended con- 
siderable pains on his work, he ought to be paid for it; that if he 
gets together a little capital he will employ his remarkable 
talents in some worthier way, and the like; mn which fallacies 
he calculates, knowing that in the uncritical condition of the 
general mind they run very slight risk of detection. This, to be 
sure, is a very harmless and rudimentary form of imposture ; 
but how are we to account for the more artful developments of 
the craft except on the theory that the critical faculty is, in 
common things at least, dormant with the great majority of 
ple? Hardly a newspaper we take up does not contain some 
illustration of the facility with which people, apparently of average 
intelligence, part with their money under the hands of a rogue. 
In some unsophisticated ia, where society had as little ex- 
perience of the wiles of man as those birds on remote islands 
that we read of ing playfully at sailors’ trousers and 
suffering themselves to, be caught hand, there would be 
nothing omer about this beautiful trustfulness. But in 
wicked London, a city so rich in roguery that it supplies half the 
pain globe with scoundrels, it can Bes | be attributed to the 
prevalence of an unthinking habit of mind that renders people 
impervious to experience. This is what makes the spread of 
knavery distressing to the far more than any evidence 
it affords of the depravity of human nature. Instead of talking of 


physic. Most people regard it as a something which under certain 


le who live by their wits, we ought rather to call them le 
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we may be sure there is an abundance of stupidity, just as, when 
we see porpoises and sea-gulls in great cen we are safe in 
assuming the presence of a shoal of herrings or pilchards. 
Proofs of the rareness of criticism in common life meet us, indeed, 
in almost every direction. We have one, probably, even in that 
delightful but mysterious paragraph from Le Follet which ap- 
pears at the beginning of every month, predicting that trains 
will be cut square and flounces will be more numerous than 
last month; or something to some such effect. Do the dear 
ladies who on reading this immediately begin to add to their 
flounces and square their trains, ever ask themselves why 
they should be at such pains to fulfil Le Follet’s prophecy; and 
how it can possibly know, unless indeed it is the special organ of 
a camarilla of dressmakers who have an interest in bringing about 
changes of fashion and calculate upon the illogicality of the sex ? 
Not, indeed, that the weaker sex is a whit the weaker in this 
respect. What a low view of the faculties of the male mind is 

esented by acity or borough on the eve of an election! If an in- 
Pabitant of Jupiter or Saturn, or any rational planet, if there is such 
a thing in space, were to be dropped into one of our towns at such a 
crisis, and saw house after house with “ Vote for Hug- 
gins,” and cab after cab plastered with “ Vote for Buggins,” and was 
told that Huggins and Buggins spend thousands of pounds in this 
way, and that either of them neglecting this precaution would 
very seriously damage, if not entirely destroy, his chances of elec- 
tion; and if, moreover, he was told that the right of choosing be- 
tween Huggins and ins is one which is eagerly sought and 
fiercely struggled for, that the — whose choice ean be in- 
fluenced in this way would be unable to contain their fury if that 
right were taken away from them, inasmuch as they founded their 
claim to it on their high intelligence; surely that visitor would 
return to his native planet with a very poor opinion of our intellect, 
and a poorer opinion still of the wisdom of our political institutions. 
And there is no denying that on the face of it he would be justified. 
One of two things must be true; either these largely printed and 
published commands to vote for Huggins and Buggins have an 
effect on the result of the election, or they havenot. If they have 
not, then Huggins and Buggins must be little better than idiots to 
spend so much money on a perfectly useless and utterly idiotic dis- 
play, and of course the people who select them as eligible repre- 
sentatives must be of corresponding imbecility. If, on the other 
hand, they do influence the votes of the eonstituency to an appre- 
ciable extent, then the average mental organization of that eon- 
stituency must necessarily be of a very low order. We disfranchise 
a constituency for yielding to the temptation of bribery. Now to 
vote for a man because he gives you money for doing so, though of 
course an immoral act, is a perfectly rational one; but to vote for a 
man because everywhere you go you see posted up an order to 
vote for him, this is worse than immorality ; it is stupidity. 

If this were an isolated case it might be set down perhaps as a 
mere senseless electioneering conventionality. But unfortunately 
it is only of a piece with a great many things which all tend to prove 
that with a large number of people the reasoning powers are 
so inert, and the will so feeble, that by perseverance joined 
with impudence they may be led in almost any direction or made 
to do almost anything. The advertisements we see in newspapers 
and on dead walls and hoardings show this abundantly. A large 
proportion of them are simply insults to the human intellect. An 
ingenious mechanic produces a new sewing-machine, or an in- 
ventive haberdasher contrives a new form of brace. To lay the 
merits of these triumphs of genius before a rational public it would 
be only necessary to say that Rodgers had constructed a sewing- 
machine which was noiseless and simple, or that Bodger'’s braces 
were so contrived as to keep up the trousers or keep down tlie 
shoulders in an effective manner But instead of this, which 
would be a reasonable appeal to the judgment, the approved 
method seems to be to fill a column of newspaper with the words 
“Bodger’s Braces”—“ merely this and nothing more,” as the 
Raven said—printed in the largest capitals, line after line, from the 
top of the sheet to the bottom. The selection of a pair of braces 
is not perhaps an act of very great importance, but it is of very 
considerable importance that there should be among us a consider- 
able number of people who can be led or driven in this way to 
select Bodger’s in preference to any other. For a considerable 
number there must be. A column of print of this sort is deliberately 
idiotic, but we cannot conceive that the imputation of idiotcy 
attaches to Bodger, or Rodgers, or the proprietors of Mrs. 
Winslow's soothing syrup, or any other of the enterprising traders 
who spend large sums on these fatuous manifestoes. Of course 
they would not do so if they did not find it succeed. To see the 
extravagances our puffers indulge in—evidently with triumphant 
success—one is’ almost led to believe in the existence of a numerous 
class of people who never know what they want or what they 
don’t want, and have absolutely no power of will, — whom 
the professors of puffery throw a kind of glamour compelling them 
to purchase all sorts of articles whether they have any occasion for 
them or not; people who every evening find themselves in the 
possession of a number of things they had not the least idea of re- 

uiring in the moruing—silent sewing-machines, Maravilla cocoa, 
inslow’s soothing syrup, Coles’s trusses, Ulster great-coats, ®20- 
kerit candles, and a variety of miscellaneous property which some- 
how they could not help acquiring. The iteration of one of these 
insane puffery columns has very likely a fascinating effect on a person 
of this sort. Like the Wedding Guest in the hands of the Ancient 
Mariner, “ he cannot choose but hear,” and by the time he gets to 
the end he has Bodger’s braces on ‘the brain, and knows no peace 
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of mind until he has rushed out and bought a pair. Something of 
the same sort may be observed in the animal world. Bide len 
all power of will in the presence of a snake, and a rag tied tog 
stick exercisee such a paralysing influence on the faculties of ante- 
lopes that the hunter has no difficulty in approaching them. It 
may be that the more absurd displays of the puffer act in a similar 
way, and that in this weakness of the human animal we have an 
instance of what Mr. Darwin would call reversion. 

Even when the advertiser condescends to recognise the existence 
of a mind in the general public, he is careful to show that he con- 
siders it a mind incapable of exercising the critical a What 
is the value of the reiterated statement that ‘‘ Bodger’s braces are 
the best”? Bodger is, very likely, a perfectly honest man and 
haberdasher, but what is the good of Ais saying that his braces aye. 
better than any others? Of course he believes they are. And 
yet it is very evident that assertions of this kind are to some 
am quite conclusive. ‘ Bless my soul; you don’t say so; the 

est, are they?” says the brace-buying public, and without fur. 
ther question buys them. Puffery, in fact, like roguery, like 
imposture, like quackery, like humbug, exists because people 
never think of bringing the critical faculty into play on ordi- 
nary occasions. It may be objected that it is scarcely worth 
while to set the mental machinery to work in suc 
for, after all, it amounts to thinking. And, unquestionably, it is 
yr to that objection, as Curran said to his dirty friend who 
objected that the hot foot-bath with bran, recommended to him as. 


acure for a cold, was very like washing one’s feet. No doubt it 
does involve a certain amount of thinking, and thinking is not a 
popular mental exercise. As Skindeep told Captain Popanilla, 
the people of Vraibleusia have so much to do that they have no. 
time to think—a habit which only becomes nations which are not 
employed. But even though it does entail mental exertion and a 
loss of valuable time, it would be scarcely wise in us to allow the 
habit of thinking to fall into entire desuetude; especially just 
now, when we are so nobly indignant with the . Darwinian philo- 
sophy for attempting to trace our descent from some imeogitant 
form of animated matter, 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


eens the recent doings in respect to the Wellington 
Monument must now be perfectly familiar to all who take an 
interest in such matters, its early history extends so far back into 
those remote days to which, in this fast age, the memory of man 
runneth not, that in order to understand the merits of the case it 
is necessary to recall the memory of some facts connected with the 
first stages of that ill-fated undertaking. It is true that all the 
facts we are about to recapitulate are printed in the various blue- 
books presented to Parliament; but as no one reads those pon- 
derous tomes, the facts they refer to are easily forgotten. 

In 1856 Parliament voted a sum of 20,000/. for the erection of 
a monument to the late Duke in St. Paul’s, and a competition was 
immediately afterwards opened for designs, on the understanding 
that the sum named was to be the cost of the monument. Eighty- 
three designs were sent in, and Mr. Calder Marshall ited the 
first prize of 700/.; Mr. Woodington the second of 500/.; while 
to Mr. Stevens the judges only awarded a lower prize of 100i. 
Notwithstanding this, Lord John Manners, then First Commis- 
sioner of Works, in the exercise of the discretion fully reserved to. 
him in the terms of the competition, entrusted the execution of 
the work to Mr. Stevens. As he, however, was at that time an 
unknown man in London, the decision excited a good deal of 
dissatisfaction, and the first two prizemen were able to bring 
such a pressure to bear on the First Commissioner that he, 
to silence the clamour, gave each 2,420/., on the condition of 
their executing two bas-reliefs to adorn the chapel in which the 
monument was to be placed. ‘The bas-reliefs are now there, and 
have at least the merit of fully justifying Lord John’s choice. 
Nothing more unmeaning or inartistic exists either in St. Paul's or 
in Westminster Abbey, and it is clear that had either Mr. Marshall 
or Mr. Woodington employed to erect the monument, we 
should only have had a repetition of those inanities which 
disgrace our London cathedral. 1,000/. was then put 
for the further decoration of the chapel, and 3,000/. for some 
mysterious purpose not explained in the blue-books, and in 185% 
Mr. Stevens was offered 11,000/. with which to complete 
monument. This he stoutly resisted, and at last obtained a grant 
of the balance of 14,000/. for the purpose. 

But Mr. Stevens's troubles were far from being at an end even 
then. His taskmasters next insisted that, before setting to work, he 
should ge a full-sized model of the whole, and erect it im 
St. Paul’s. Nothing more absurd ever entered the mind of man. 
It would have been just as reasonable to insist on an archi- 
tect erecting a full-sized model of a house or church he had 
designed, before laying the foundation stone. The frame- 
work of the monument is purely architectural in design, and all 
that was wanted were careful drawings to scale of every part, 
and of the sculptures; and these, with such a model as that exhi- 
bited in competition, would have enabled any one at all familiar 
with such matters to judge perfectly of what the effect would be 
when eompleted. Some people, however, can only judge of a 
thing when they see it complete, and they had sufficient power in 
this instance to enforce this stipulation, What this model has 


cost no one can tell. The last estimate by Mr. Penrose in the 
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ylue-book makes it 4,666/.; but this is evidently an under-esti- 
mate, inasmuch as it involved Mr. Stevens's breaking up his esta- 
lishment and moving to Haverstock Hill, where he purchased a 
chapel for a studio, to which, however, he had to put a new 
roof to accommodate the monument, which was forty feet in 
height. There is also very little doubt that, with such fastidious- 
ness as besets him, the model was altered and changed only too 
uently. But the money wasted on this wretched model was 
not the worst part of it. . Stevens’s health broke down under 
the annoyances he was exposed to, and for two years he was 
unable to enter his studio. He was then forced, as the Govern- 
ment refused to make further advances, to take other work to 
sup himself, and get money to complete the model, which 
at last was accomplished in 1867. Eight years, and between 
4,000. and 5,000/., had thus been wasted on a model which 
has served no Sy ee whatever, and ought never to have been 
undertaken. If careful drawings had been made at first, which 
would have cost nothing, and if it had been stipulated that no 
or ornament should be cast in bronze before the clay model 

had been i ted by the First Commissioner or some person on 
his part, all this time and money would have been saved, and the 
monument completed long ago. Had Mr. Stevens even been 
allowed ‘to cast in bronze the figures in the model as they were com- 
pleted in the clay, something would have been gained, but he had 
never money allowed him for this. Now, however, that the model 
has been locked up for nine months, and no one allowed to approach 
it, any sculptor will understand in what state the clay must be. 
Every figure and every moulding must be begun afresh, and as far 
as any useful eae is concerned every shilling wasted on the 
model had far better been at once thrown into the sea. The time 
spent on it would at all events have been saved by that simpler 

Had Mr. Stevens been a man of business, when he found he was 
only to have 14,000/. instead of 20,000/. for his monument he 
would at once have altered his design to suit the altered circum- 
stances. He might easily have employed veined or Sicilian 
marble instead of statuary Carrara. He might have simplified his 
bronze castings and dispensed with some of the deepest undercut- 

and by omitting a few ornaments which nobody would have 
missed, he might, without altering the form or dimensions, have 
reduced the expense in a proportionate degree. A man of busi- 
ness, however, is exactly what Mr. Stevens is not; but he is a 
man of genius, perfectly honest and painfully sanguine. The 
monument as he conceived it when he thought he had 20,0001. at 
his disposal he felt himself bound and determined to carry out. 
He was prepared to devote his time and labour without hope of 
remuneration, to spend on it not only every shilling he got from 
Government, but every shilling he could eam by working elsewhere. 
As he states in his letter of the 6th of August to Mr. Gladstone— 
and it has not been denied—besides the money he has received from 
Government he had then put 2,000/. of his own into the work. It 
was the one great chance of his artistic career, and for it he was 
—_ to sacrifice everything rather than do anything that could 
from the beauty and perfection of his darling monument. 
Worst of all, he still believes that, if only time were granted 
him, he could accomplish this. He saw first 6,000/., then 5,000/., 
Pan his fingers before his monument was begun, but 
the remaining 9,000/. he felt confident that, if sufficient time 
were allowed him, he could complete what would require at 
least 20,0007. in labour and materials in any other person’s hands. 
It-was an hallucination which might enter’ Ae justify his friends 
in applying for the next vacancy in an ee but hardly to be 
visited by criminal p' ings or a gaol. The worst feature 
of the case is that, in spite of all his experience, Mr. Stevens 
still seems to cling to his delusion. At least as late as August 
last he wrote to the First Commissioner that he was peapiated to 
complete the whole for 5,000/., including the 1,000/. still re- 
maining unpaid of the 14,000/., and it can hardly be doubted that 
he would have undertaken to do so for 5,000 pence, if not 
burried in the matter of time, provided only that his key was 
returned to him, and he was permitted to proceed with his 
beloved monument. 

Be all thisas it may. At length in the spring of 1867 the 
model was so far advanced as to be reported ready for inspection. 
It does not, however, appear from the blue-books that either the 
First Commissioner or any one on his behalf, except Mr. Pen- 
rose, ever saw it. Certain it is that no alterations were sugyested, 
no remark even is recorded, but Mr. Stevens got at last permission 
to proceed with the work. Sinee then fair progress has been made. 
The marble work is all but complete, and three-fourths of it erected 
m situ, and had the works not been stop in August last the 
whole of this part of the monument would have been completed 
three months ago. The expense of the marble work remaining to be 
done in. August last was then, and is now, estimated at 2,000/. ; and 
6 this money must be paid either to Mr. Stevens or to some one 
else, if the monument ever is to be completed, not one shilling was 
saved by stopping this part of the work ; the only consequence was 
« delay-of nine months. No money was ever allowed for the 
gee ap that, therefore, has not been commenced. 

This was state of affairs when, in August last, the First 
Commissioner of Works demanded from Mr. Stevens, under threat 
of legal ngs, the key of his studio, and took ion of 
the model and materials, dismissing him at the same time from all 
connexion with the work. This was done a with the inten- 
tion of employing some other artist to complete it, To this course, 


er, several objections soon became apparent. No sculptor of 


respectability would probably be found to undertake a work so far 


completed by another, Even if this difficulty were got over, it must 
be on an entirely new design. No human being but himself could 
now restore Mr. Stevens’s moulds or work from his models, and if 
a new design must be made, there must be more delays, more ex- 
pense, and certain incongruity between the two parts. Besides 
this, there was this further hardship on Mr. Stevens. He is not 
by profession an architect nor specially a worker‘in marble, but as 
a worker in bronze he is cr eyo by any one in this country. 
As it happens, the part of the monument which is complete 
might, perhaps should, have been the work of an architect, and 
though probably the most exquisitely finished and most elaborate 
piece of workmanship in marble in these islands, it is not calculated 
to display his special talents. The bronze work would do so, and 
there is every reason to suppose, from his antecedents and previous 
connexion with the work, that he could do it cheaper, quicker, and 
better than any one else. 

Under the circumstances the Treasury seem to have consulted 


“Mr. Fergusson, who from his short connexion with the Board of 


Works might be supposed to know something of the merits of 
the case, and he has recommended the scheme which was laid on 
the table of the House of Lords ny Lord Lansdowne a few 
nights ago. According to this, Mr. Collmaun, who is a man of 
business and of substance, is to contract with Government to 
complete the work in two years and a half from the signing of the 
contract, for a sum of 8,500/., with Sool. reserved for contin- 
ncies, not to be asked for except under special circumstances. 
ub-contracts have been entered into with Mr. Stevens, who is to 
have the whole artistic direction of the work, while the financial re- 
sponsibility remains with Mr. Collmann, and a bronze founder has 
o been contracted with for that part of the work, which is to be 
completed in the shortest time in which so extensive a work could 
a8 executed by any one firm. The above amount is divided as 
‘ollows :-— 


Completion of the marblework . . «  ~-£2,000 
Preparing the moulds, chasing, fixing, and contingencies 1,500 
£8,500 
This sum can hardly be considered as excessive, -inasmuch as 
Captain Galton and Mr. Hunt, officers of the Board of Works, 
after a most careful examination and inquiry among bronze founders 
and others, reported, in May 1870, that it would require— 


For the completion of the marble work - £2,500 
For bronze casting and fixing . . . . + 10,000 
For completing models and moulds for casting . . 2,500 

£15,000 


—a difference of 6,500/. in favour of the present proposal. The; 

made no estimate the time that it would toe a 

sculptor to complete the work; but it would evidently be greater 

~ least in an equal ratio than would be required by Mr. 
tevens. 

When the 9,000/. now proposed to be granted is expended, the 
result will be that Mr, Stevens part of the Somehek wil have 
cost about 17,000/. For those who ordered the model must take 
the d of that useless expenditure—Mr. Stevens was 
certainly no party to that absurdity ; and there still remains 1,o00/. 
unexpended of the original grant of 14,000/. This therefore is 

,00o/, less than under wiser management he ought to have had 
in the first instance; but when the monument is finished no one 

robably will be found to doubt that at least 20,000/. worth of 
fahour and materials have been expended upon it. 

Under these circumstances, it surely is the part of men ofbusiness 
to forget the errors and blunders of the past, whoever may be to 
blame for them, and to close with the solution of the difficulty which 
seems to be the cheapest, the quickest, and the best. It would at the 
same time be well to remember, in our love for precedents, that this 
is not the first time a difficulty of the sort has occurred. ‘The story 
of the Trafalgar Square lions is marked by delays quite as great 
as those of the Wellington Monument, and by an excess of expen- 
diture over estimate proportionately larger, and without the excuse 
that the original sum proposed was ever cut down. We ought 
never to allow it to be said that, because Sir Edwin Landseer and 
Baron Marochetti were great men and had powerful friends, we 
condoned their faults and granted them all they asked ; but because 
Mr. Stevens was humble and had no great patrons, we trampled 
= a dust, and took from him the hardly-earned reward 

his labour. 


OUR ENGLISH CARNIVAL. 


HE Mars day of the May Meeting at Epsom has been called 
the Derby ‘“‘ Carnival,” and by completeness of contrast the 
happy inappropriateness of the appellation becomes suggestively 
characteristic of the national temperament. The saying that 
we take our pleasure moult tristement has so staled by the frequent 
borrowing that one grows almost ashamed to use it. Yet on 
each of our great national holidays we are constrained to confess 
that the old Frenchman was.a shrewd observer, and if his 
words have been so often quoted, it is only because they are so 
very true. Of noisy hilarity indeed we have enough and to spare, 
because the holiday-makers indulge so freely in stimulants to 
“ get themselves up to the mark.” It may come of climate or of 
constitution, or of climate forming constitution, but the difference 
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between our English merry 


making ond that of Southern nations | gloves to unblushing females whom they detest for the fasiacity 


is that the one is born of effort and the other of nature. In the | with which they have swindledthem. By the time the profession 


country of the Carnival the people’s spirits seem as bright as their 
skies and as light as their air, and doubtless skies and air have a 
great deal to h : 

children, and the cheerfulness bubbles over naturally in a Fagg 
flow. Fancy the condition of the Downs at the end of the week, 
and the lot of the unlucky dwellers in Epsom and the neigh- 
bouring villages, if our English Carnival lasted for seven days, 
like its prototype of Rome. Yet for full seven days, and 
day after day, is the Roman Corso filled with shouting 


crowds; at least it was before the Temporal Power in its expiring 


—_ settled down like a nightmare on the growing disaffection 
of its subjects. The mass ms as good-humoured on the evening 
of the last day as on the morning of the first, and every living 
thing seemed to enjoy itself except the frightened horses who ran 
the races and the p adhe Jews who paid for them. The Romans 
played like children and laughed like children. Probably there 
was proportionately a good deal more crime and vice in the 


on than anything that frothed up at Epsom on Wednesday | 


, and that is saying much. There were rascals from the 
Eternal City itself, who lived on crusts of bread, shreds of water- 
melon, and scraps of salt fish, begged or stolen ; contadini from 
the Campagna, whose hand turned against any man on occa- 
sion, when they fancied themselves out of eyesight and arm's 
length of the Pontifical carabineers; thoroughgoing brigands 
from the Alban hills and Appenines, who carried crosses and conse- 
crated knives, aud slit purses or gashed throats without the 
faintest compunction. Yet these mixed materials tricked them- 
selves out in tawdry trappings, exchanged showers of confetti and 
Roman “ chaff,” blew out each other’s candles, and, forgetting 
the labour, the privations, the robberies, or the assassinations 
of yesterday or the morrow, made a “ Roman holiday” a week 
long, and thoroughly enjoyed it. To be sure there was little wine 
on the flow, and no beer, or cognac, or cream of the valley. Gaiety 
was in the ascendant, and light spirits were infectious. People 
accustomed to have their volatile natures driven to extremes by 
sudden impulse and sheer excitement feared no horrible reaction 
on the morrow, and, once fairly in vein, rose each morning fresher 
than the last to renew the pleasures of the day before. The 
Carnival, in short, is a veritable holiday in countries where holiday- 
making is an institution, and the capacity for pleasure a gift of 
beneficent nature. 

We may call such festivals as the Derby what we will, but in 
England it is'‘as impossible to acclimatize the Carnival as the orange- 
tree. We. are an earnest people, and our real recreation lies in 
work. If the respectable among us decide to relax for once in a way, 
it is against the grain and under protest. The anticipation is 
burdensome, the fruition bitter, the retrospection eminently re- 
morseful. We look forward to our holiday weighted with the 
wish to make the very utmost of what is so rare, and consequently 
so valuable. We wake on the eventful morning with a crushing 
sense of awful responsibility. It is incumbent on us to improve 
each shining minute of the precious day, and, with a blighting 
sense of wasted time, we toil painfully after feverish happiness. 
It is a feeling which the repentant reflection of the morrow too 
frequently justifies, even if we have not filled the cup of plea- 
sure to the brim and then drained it to the dregs; in other words, 
if we have not drunk a great deal more bad wine than is good 
for us. And of the holidays to which we condemn ourselves, the 
Derby is the representative one; the most ooeny English. 
Going to Epsom, you go not for sheer amusement alone, but with 
the pretext of a purpose. You lend your enlightened counte- 
nance to one of those grand national institutions we are all 
so proud of. You do your part towards blending classes in 
# common brotherhood by gratifying a common interest. With 
the exception oF of the seafaring population in the dis- 
trict of the d \ London turns westwards, from the Parlia- 
ment-Houses of Westminster to the pot-houses of Whitechapel. 
Through sporting clerks and licensed victuallers, down to Jem the 
costermonger and Bill the burglar, every one feels himself for the 
nonce a fine old ~—— gentleman, and makes it a matter of duty 
to talk horseflesh. No matter whether or not he can tell the hocks 
of a horse from the withers, for the time being each of us becomes 
« connoisseur of the stable by contagion. Then it is not like going 
down to the Crystal Palace on Easter Monday, or even up the 
river to the University boat-race, when pec speculation is 
the exception. Going to Epsom, you have an opportunity of com- 
bining profit with pleasure, and (who knows?) may do an excellent 
stroke of business. ‘The day may be made to pay, and you may 
return from your outing heavier in pocket than you went. Un- 
luckily this element of possible money-making, with the anxiety 
it draws in its train, is fatal, or at least detrimental, to pleasure. 
We do not talk of the sporting noblemen and gentlemen, and 
‘patrons o: the ring,” ‘who think of anything rather than of 
pleasure on this most serious day of their financial year, nor of 
the many who have pledged their future or risked their repu- 
tations with infallible advisers. These of course travel down 
in their own ghostlike atmosphere of torture more or less intense, 
until through the race-glasses that shake in their tremulous 
hands they see their fancy disposed of, or perchance landed a 
winner. But there are hundreds besides who have staked, “ by 
way of interest in the race,” more than they can afford to lose ; 
thousands who have staked more than they like losing ; to say 
nothing of the rest who are vexed by losing at shilling, half-crown, 
or sovereign sweeps, or who have flung away their pairs of kid 


betting-men, legs, “ welshers,” and scamps generally have picked 
up their profits out of the money dropped on the day, presumable 


with the brightness and light. They sport like | respectability must have been left heavily out of pocket. Ho 


may be high in the morning, in going down by road or rail, but 
faces fall as the day goes on, and race after race informs so many 
more persons that they have “put their foot in it.” It is not 
in human nature to put up with the extraordinary good fortune of 
the lucky man in your party. To be sure the sovereign you 
lose sweep after sweep is nothing to you, nothing at all; 
still the rising spirits of this spoiled chili of fortune become 
positively offensive to the rest. You cannot forget that it 
was he who first proposed a sweep at all, and as he becomes 
boisterous, the rest of you sulk. It is dull work driving home 
by road, at best; how unspeakably dreary are the dusty, half- 
drunken groups by the “ Cock” at Sutton, where all was so lively 
in the morning! It is worse still having to scramble for a place 
by rail, and to see success crowned by crawling back at a snail’s 

e in a crush of obese publicans, redolent of fiery spirit and 

reathing rancid tobacco. 

It is by no means late in the afternoon, and the sun is still high 
in the heavens. Yet the consequences of perpetual lunches ten- 
dered by the promiscuous hospitality of the hil begin to tell u 
you, and on the score of temperance you have small right to cast 
stones at the offensive publicans. Fancy a Roman or a Florentine 
caring to dance in a cap and bells, or to bombard a lofty balcony 
with confetti, heavily weighted as you are now. Not that you 
are a bit worse than your neighbours. Every one in his pony 
degree, in an intense consciousness of the Derby day, has been 
cramming and swilling hard towards an unattainable standard of 
duty. Nature, called upon, has answered gallantly ; but the will- 
ing horse has been overtaxed, and the horrible reaction seems in- 
evitable. Inevitable certainly, but it may be deferred, and you 
may get a turn more out of labouring nature under the influence 
of heady stimulants. The invigorating Epsom air has done a 
good deal towards the birth of an unnatural appetite; cham- 
pagne, one, ale, stout, brandy, and gin, prolong its feverish 
existence. The whole assemblage, amid the general external ex- 
citement, begins to shudder at the inward approaches of physical 
depression ; and those who have not steeped thought and conscience 
to insensibility tremble already at the symptoms of incipient col- 
lapse. So long as they keep together, they manage to put a 
sufficiently good face upon it, forming themselves into a mutual 
benevolent association for the promotion of boisterous mirth and 
the production of dull personalities. Whenever they disengage 
themselves, the Carnival groups begin to strip their dominoes and 
let their masks fall, weariness sets its mark on faces that 
visibly minute by minute, and growing depression claims the 
victims for its own. They make their way home somehow, men- 
tally weighing the day’s pleasure against its cost, and striking 
most unsatisfactory balance-sheets. Is the hero of the day, the 
owner of the winner, happy? Who dare answer the question? 
Proud he doubtless is, but as likely as not he groans over the timi- 
dity that prevented his laying on his horse when he was at long 
odds. The makers of lucky books calculate how many such days 
it will take them to recoup their former losses, and they too de- 
plore having hedged so sagely The losers of course curse the 
friends who gave them their tips, the touts who sold them, the 
casual rencontres that betrayed them into each accidental bet. 
The gentlemen who have been drawing on their masters’ tills 
have a succession of cold shivers at the sight of the members of 
the metropolitan police force dotted along the road, dream dolo- 
rously of formidable interviews with worthy magistrates, and 
sigh over the impossibility of flying kites that shall carry them 
out of the sweep of the sword of justice. The middle-aged citi- 
zen of credit and renown has had a pole through the pannel of 
his carriage, and seen the pious footman who brought six years’ 
character from his last place drop drunk from the box. No small 


| number of persons have had their pockets picked; every one, 


male and female, has seen the smart morning toilets they started 
in ruined or marred by the sun and dust. This is specially 
the fate of the highly-coloured occupants of the barouches 
whose chattering contents glisten like macaws flitting among 
variegated poppy-beds. They certainly did not themselves pay 
for their bonnets and bournouses, but perhaps they look as sulky as 
they do because the gay subalterns who presented them have been 
hit in the course of the day beyond possibility of being gencrous 
in the future. And these subalterns have cause to regret 
their not having stayed down at Aldershot in attendance on their 
military duties. In spite of deep draughts from their hampers 
they look lugubrious enough to infect a legion of undertakers, and 
it will take many a “ peg” more to bring them up to the mark 
for the inevitable finish at the enchanted gardens of Cremorme. 
To descend among the vans and spring carts, we have read the 
Report of the Committee on Adulteration, and can guess something 
of the effect of publicans’ beer on constitutions weakened by 
sedentary confinement. Nor do we greatly believe in correcting 
it by the spirit of vitriol that goes down to Epsom Downs 
under such an infinity of aliases. Young maidens by the score, 
in course of the heavy churning and jolting, are quarrelling with 
the young men who Basa hoarded so long for the day’s enjoy- 
ment; whilst scores more, in becoming demonstratively alfec- 
tionate, risk consequences yet more disastrous to their future 
peace of mind. Numerous gentlemen have been already inflicting 


' corporal chastisement on offending spouses, who in many instances 
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richly deserve it; and many more, who are “ good-natured ” enough 
the moment, will be lavish of black eyes next morning when 
they wake up savage. We say nothing of the graver offences 
¢ person and purse, whose perpetrators—the few of them 
who have been caught at least—are spending the evening of their 
holiday in the retirement of the police cell. But on the whole we 
doubt if a child of the sunny South would —- his national 
institution as it flourishes transplanted to English Epsom. 


A PEACE PALAVER. 
CARICATURE < Europe was popular in France 
last summer, just before the war, in which an attempt was 
made to represent the different countries according to their pre- 
dominant characteristics. England figured as a fussy, nervous old 
lady, half hidden under an enormous coal-scuttle bonnet, turning 
her back on Europe in a flutter of alarm, shocked and scared at the 
of her neighbours all falling to blows among themselves. 
A breeze from across the Channel blows the poor old dame’s 
petticoats through her legs, and almost lifts her off her feet ; with 
one hand she struggles to hold on her bonnet, while with the 
other she clutches the umbrella which is her sole mainstay and 
rotection in the impending storm. The picture conveys very 
orcibly the prevailing impression among foreigners of our national 
character at the present day, and might be appropriately dedicated 
to the Lord Chancellor, with the superscription “ Prestige.” _ Of 
course prestige may be false or true, a sham or a reality; 
but a nation can no more help having prestige—that is, re- 
putation—of one kind or another, than a man can walk in 
the sun without casting a shadow. And it is certainly un- 
fortunate, both for ourselves and others, that our own prestige 
at this moment should be so disparaging to our prowess and 
determination. However unjust the impression may be, it must 
be acknowledged that much of the public talk in this country 
tends to confirm it. The members of the Peace Society are 
old offenders in this ye ss and appear to have learned nothing 
from the singularly significant and instructive history of the last 
few years. This Association has just held its annual meeting 
under what, to ordinary minds, would appear to be circumstances 
of extreme discouragement. e Peace Society, however, with a 
steadfast cheerfulness which would delight Mark Tapley, is able 
to extract hope and comfort from the situation, and to congratu- 
late itself on an advance having been made tow the 
realization of its amiable Arcadian dream. No doubt peace is 
in one t more securely established in Europe than it was 
this time year, inasmuch as Germany is for the present satis- 
fied with the results of the recent war, and France is too 
enfeebled and distracted to renew it. But this is not exactly the 
footing on which a permanent reign of peace can be established. 
Itis impossible for anybody who is not a peace philosopher to avoid 
observing that the tendency of events has been to develop a war- 
like spirit, and to confirm the old maxim that the =, way to 
secure peace is to be prepared for war. Prince Bismark would 
agree with everything that the members of the Peace Society 
have to say in favour of peace, but he would point out to them 
that it was absolutely necessary for Germany to to war in 
order to secure a peaceful existence for herself, and freedom to 
out her domestic politics. This, of course, is not the whole 
truth, but it is true as far as it goes, and is at any rate an answer 
to the sophisms of the Peace Society. The Report of the Society 
lays great stress on the increased interest which has been shown in 
international arbitration as a substitute for war; but more reason- 
able encouragement might have been derived from this circum- 
stance if the consideration of the subject had not been attended 
by a decided and unanimous conviction of the impracticability of 
such a substitute under existing circumstances. The Black Sea 
Congress and, perhaps we may now say, the Anglo-American 
Commission have accomplished a ful settlement of questions 
which might have been contested in the lists of war; but this was 
simply because in each instance one side was from the first willing 
to give way, and was seeking only a decent pretext for surrender. 
The repudiation by France and Prussia of the clause of the Treaty 
of Paris requiring arbitration previously to war is a much more 
significant illustration of the temper of the times. 

The late war was, of course, a favourite text at the Peace 
Society's meeting, and Mr. Pease had his neat little formula on 
the subject, explaining everything, moral and in a single 
sentence. He showed that “France, by disregarding the Paris 
Treaty of 1856, and entering into a war with Germany, in spite 
of the remonstrances of or and the other Powers who 
were parties to that treaty, drawn upon herself a terrible 
retribution which had ‘now culminated in a horrible civil war in 
the streets of Paris.” Here we have history in a nutshell, as pat 
and pretty as a child’s story about the bad boy who didn’t care, or 
any other nursery hero. Moreover, as far as it goes, it is all true 
history. It is undeniable that France did disregard the Treaty of 
1856, did shut her ears to our advice, did declare war against 

was badly beaten, and bas since had to pass through the 

furnace of civil war. Mr. Pease would have us believe that 

France was first subjected to a terrible invasion, and then plunged 

in ning the war; but there is*no reason to su 

that, if the case had been reversed, and the declaration pees 

had proceeded from the other side, her fate would have been any 


better. Moreover, Prussia was just pee yor eA as France in her 
repudiation of the Treaty of 1856, and rather more contemptuous 
of. our well-meant counsel ; her course has been a continued 
triumph. It takes two to fight as well as to quarrel; and if 
retribution is to be measured out according to the moral wicked- 
ness of breaking the peace, it has been v unfairly dis- 

in this instance. Mr. Pease, after the fashion of apostles 
of his school, is of course oblivious of everything which preceded 
the war. The civil discord is, in his view, a direct and exclusive 
consequence of the war with Germany; and he would doubtless 
be surprised, and probably incredulous, if it were suggested to 
him that he had put the cart before the horse, and that, in point 
of fact, it was civil discord which brought on the war, rather 
than the war which gave rise to civil discord. In any case there 
would probably have been a revolution, though the war had the 
effect of developing it under peculiar conditions and intensifying 
some of its miseries. The whole truth about the war has 
yet to be written, but, as far as anything is known at 
present, it would seem to be certain that the Emperor Napoleon 
would gladly have avoided the conflict if he had not dreaded 
the recoil upon himself and his dynasty of the wounded 
vanity and exasperated passions of his subjects. It would be 
well if Mr. Pease and his friends could be induced to study 
more closely this momentous chapter of contemporary history, 
for it is especially instructive as bearing on the cause they have 
at heart, and the means rein they hope to accomplish their 
object. The aim of the Society is to put down war, and the way 
in which they are striving to do thisis by cutting down armaments. 
But this was also the aim and method of a certain section of 
French politicians who, when Marshal Niel brought forward his 
Army Bill four years ago, used all their influence to reducc its 
proportions and frustrate its efficiency, under the impression that 
the best way to preserve peace was to deprive the Emperor of the 
means of making war. M. Prevost-Paradol, sympathizing with 
their object, had sagacity enough to warn them of the error of 
their course. To curtail the army while a to the Emperor 
the absolute and uncontrolled initiative in proclaiming war was, 
he pointed out, only to — the chances of disaster for France. 
Although the Emperor got his Bill, the menaces of the Left de- 
terred his Ministers from giving full effect to it, and we know 
what was the consequence. The strong warlike feeling evoked in 
our own country last autumn proves how little the general senti- 
ment of the people is in accord with the principles of the Peace 
Society. In such a case a mere reduction of our armaments 
ore not keep us out of war, though it would certainly imperil 
our safety. 

The Peace Society, it appears, aims at accomplishing its objects 
by the “united agencies of platform and _ press.” year it 
eg a large number of publications, chiefly tracts and hand- 

ills. It also attacked the press in an insidious, and as the Report 
assures us, highly successful manner, “ by supplying short articles 
and paragraphs, containing arguments, facts. statistics, and illus- 
trations on the subject of and war” to the newspapers 
throughout the country. We have frequently observed phs 
of this description not only in the provincial press, but also in 
some metropolitan mes m which more discretion might have 
been expected. They are printed not as contributions trom the 
Peace Society, in which case readers would be put upon their 
guard, but as part of the ordinary matter for which editors and 
sub-editors are held responsible. These gentlemen apparen 
accept the proffered paragraphs in and this 
accounts for the wild statistics and garbled history which are thus 
widely disseminated. We must say it is not to the credit of 
journalists that they should allow themselves to be practised on in 
this manner. Mr. Richard should certainly be to sign the 
little articles which he so industriously circulates. The Report 
further informs us that “the work of indoctrinating and influ- 
encing the public mind by the living voice has also been 
cenrnet with peculiar activity.” Nearly four hundred 
eace meetings were held last _ in different — of the 
country, and we are asked to believe that the literary and 
vocal efforts of the Society and its indefatigable agents have 
resulted in the foundation of a strong public conviction in 
favour of non-intervention, and have also exercised a restraining 
influence on “ panic fears of imaginary danger from foreign inva- 
sion.” Without disputing this assertion, we would venture to 
“ out that even if it is true that a public opinion of this kind 
as been created by the todos it by no means follows that the 
sa of the world has onal promoted and war disco’ 
the contrary, it is perfectly conceivable that English non-inter- 
vention, if established as a fixed law, and accompanied by a de- 
monstrative reduction of our forces, might prove a oy 8 
seman to the aggressive tendencies of more than one foreign 
tate. 

The arguments on which the Society invariably relies are 

characteristically shallow and irrelevant. The physical agonies 


and horrors of the battle-field are insisted on with sickening itera- 


tion. The letters of newspaper correspondents are ed for 
pate sg | details of wounds and butchery. We are asked to 
realize the 


spectacle of “ acres of bruised and torn flesh and blood,” 
7 masses of quivering human flesh,” “the frightful disem- 
i! of brave men and faithful horses by the irresistible 
cannon-ball or jagged bayonet; the agonizing rending asunder of 
bleeding bone and muscle by the bursting shell; the fracture of 
limbs by trampling steed or heavy gun-wheel; the protracted 
torture of the fallex und the dying; and then, for hosts of wounded 
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survivors, the amputations the surgeon's knife, and the 
filth and helpless disease overerowded hospitals.” 
Next, there is the economical argument—the financial waste of 
war. The cost of recent wars, from the Crimean war to the 
seven weeks’ war of 1866, is reckoned up, making a total of 
1,913,000,000., and then, in order to bring this home to our 
comprehension, we are desired to remember what could be done 
with the money if applied to peaceful purposes. It would build 
fifteen hundred Crystal Palaces like that at Sydenham ; it would 
make a railway round the world; it would erect so many schools, 
so many hospitals, purchase so much clothing per head for the 
whole population, and so on. It is right and necessary, no doubt, 
that the actual conditions of warfare should be clearly demon- 
strated, and that all false notions of military glory should be mer- 
eilessly exposed. ‘The essential mistake of the Peace Society is in 
assuming that when they have demonstrated the physical misery 
and social injuries of war, they have proved their whole case, 
that war is unive and absolutely a wickedness and folly. 
The whole question obviously turns on the relative proportion 
between the evils which will have to be endured unless 
there is a resort to war, and the evils which war brings with it. 
It may be worth while to answer once again the familiar ques- 
tion repeated im the speeches and tracts of the Peace Society, 
Why cannot publie quarrels be dealt with after the fashion of 
ivate ones—namely, by arbitration? The reason is obvious— 
use in private quarrels arbitration is compulsory, while in 
public quarrels it is voluntary; and this distinction rests on 
another which the Peace Society people ought especially to lay to 
heart—that intervention and arbitration, non-intervention and war 
naturally and necessarily together. In ordinary civil life we have 
intervention in its most.constant and decided form—the interven- 
tion of the majority for the protection of individuals who are 
threatened and op . The nearest approach to this system 
in international affairs takes the shape of such treaties as that 
which guarantees the independence of Belgium, and which excites 
so strongly the ridicule anger of the Peace Society. A similar 
principle lay at the root of that “ old hobgoblin,” as itis called by the 
leteers of peace, the Balance of Power, which in a rude, 
clumsy, but on the whole tolerably effective, way did provide a kind 
of mutual assurance among different groups of States against any 
overwhelming project of conquest and subjugation. Non-inter- 
vention, if it means anything, must mean every one fighting for his 
own hand, which, applied to civil life, would carry us back to the 
days when all persons had to go armed and defend themselves at 
their own hazard. The result of such a state of things is obvious, 
and it is astonishing that the Peace Society people do not per- 
ceive the retrograde character of their favourite pope of foreign 
policy. Itis only by a well-organized system of alliances, or, in 
other words, intervention, that the bloated armaments of Europe 
ean be reduced; for States can then club forces, instead of 
a each bound to maintain an army capable of acting unaided 


THE TRUCK ACT. 


T ars upon unquestionable evidence that the Truck Act 
I io epatemmntibaliy violated im large districts of England and 
Seotland. The Report of the Commission appointed to inquire 
into the operation of the Act shows that im the coal and iron 
district of South Wales truck prevails extensively, while in the 
North of England it is almost unknown. In South Wales truck 
is an ancient institution. It dates from old times when the 
facilities for obtaining provisions and other necessaries of life were 
less common than at present, and when, in remote places, the 
Company’s shop was probably the only source from which such 
necessaries could be easily procured. ‘ There was a period,” says 
a witness, “when truck was a blessing. In the early days of the 
great staple of the Principality, iron-making, when the valleys 
were unpopul and uncolonized, the shop was a blessing, and 
many of the iron-masters of our day believe it is so now.” At 
the same time, im South Wales, the system is of great pecuniary 
importance to the masters. It would almost seem, from the 
statements of this Report, which are borne out by the evidence 
taken by the Commissioners, that the Truck Act, having been 

assed only forty years ago, has not yet penetrated into South 
ales. But we tind, on further perusal of the Report, that the 
masters who are imterested in me at least suppose themselves 
to = ing within the as order to disguise the real 
effect ir transactions, a machinery is generally adopted b 
the workman receiv the cash ‘which he is 
to carry over to the shopman who hands him 8. The 
system, which is essentially that of track, begins gre point 
where the workman obtains an irregular advance between the 
times of the “draws” or re advances. Pay-day occurs at 
regular intervals, and “draws” are allowed at regular intervals 
between pay-days. Speaking rally, there is no compulsion, 
direct or indirect, on the workman to spend at the Company's 
shopthe money which he receives-on ys or “ draws,” and if he 
can manage without intermediate advances he need not enter the 
Company’s shop once ina year. But if he —< for an irregular 
advance between the “draws,” he finds that he cannot get it unless 
he has been a customer at the shop. It is stated in the Report 
that these advances are made either at the shop or at andvance- 


‘office built near the shop for the purpose, and usually distinct from 
‘the pay-office at the works. “The details of the arrangement 


differ at different works. Sometimes the goods are first 

in the shop, and the amount so ordered is chalked outside oy 
written inside the workman’s shop-book, which he produces to 
the advanee-clerk at the office when he applies for his advange 
Sometimes a line or LO. U. is given by the advance-office ‘on the 
shop. Sometimes a ticket is given at the shop for the advanes,” 
We cannot help thinking that, if the statements here made coulg 
be supported by evidence in a court of justice, a conviction might 
be obtained even under the existing law. The Truck Act pro- 
vides that if in any contract between any workman and his 
employer any provision shall be made, directly or indirectly 
respecting the place where, or the manner in which, or the person 
with whom, any part of the wages to become due to such work. 
man shall be expended, such contract shall be illegal. 

Now let us apply this enactment to the facts. A workman 
is engaged, and nothing is said about the shop. After the 
lapse of a week or two the workman requires an advance, and 
he finds that the practice is to go to the shop, give an order for 
goods, and then, on producing evidence to the advance-clerk that 
he has given an pe he gets an advance. Surely, when this 
course of proceeding has been adopted, it becomes imported into 
the contract, so that, in the words of the Act, “a provision has 
been made in the contract” for expending part of the workman’s 
wages at the shop. In comes, in fact, to this, that there is q 
practice notoriously prevailing at certain works, and workmen who 
are engaged at these works become liable to have it applied 
to them; ov, in other words, the practice is incerponstalt with 
the contract. But there is another provision of the Act which 
appears to be even more directly applicable to this arrangement, 
It is enacted that every payment made to a workman by his 
employer in respect of wages, by delivery to him of pm A or 
otherwise than in current coin, shall be illegal. A learned judge, 
speaking, as we think, both good law and good sense, said by way 
of comment on this enactment, “Suppose a workman applies 
for an advance, and the clerk pays the money, both understand- 
ing at the time that it is to be immediately paid to the 
would that be legal?” We should say, decidedly, that it would 
not. The Report. states that “ occasionally the pron officiates 
both as shopkeeper and chief advance-clerk, and he or his men 
pay over at one counter, or at a little desk partitioned off from the 
shop, cash which the workman walks round and pays back again 
at another counter.” We must say that if this has been the 
se in South Wales, and if the masters who have followed it 

ave not been prosecuted, the criminal law has been very im- 
perfectly administered. We find in the Appendix to this Report 
a judgment of a Seotch Court which adopts the enlarged in 
tation of the Act for which we have above contended. We feel 
no doubt that this interpretation is correct, but, supposing that a 
doubt is felt by Judges, how easy it would be to amend the Aet so 
as to make it say that which everybody would agree that it ought 
to say! If the advance-clerk and the shopman perform their r- 
spective functions at two counters of the same shop, the evasion, 
or as we should say violation, of the law must be open and 
notorious. Indeed we find in the Report a plan of the premises 
where business was thus done, so that the practice is clearly shown 
to have prevailed, and, as far as we can discover, without inter- 
ruption until the Commissioners began their inquiry. It may be 
expected that, as one result of their labours, the Truck Act will be 
amended so as to prevent any evasion of its provisions which ma 
now be thought possible. Perhaps we may be allowed to thi 
that this result might have been attained by a less expensive pro- 
cess than a Commission. But speaking generally it appears to be 
nobody’s business to amend delective or dubious Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and indeed we might almost believe that the doubts and 
difficulties are allowed to remain in order to preserve that 
estimable body of men, the professors of the law, from destitution. 
The Truck Act was passed, as we have said, forty years ago, and 
cases have occurred in the Courts during the ensuing period which 
have drawn attention to ambiguities in its language. But it never 
seems to occur to anybody to have recourse to Parliament to explain 
or correct its own language. The same question perhaps arises 
more than once, and the Judges on each occasion notice, but the 
Legislature makes no attempt to remove, a difficulty, One might 
suppose that while the Judges who interpret the law are upon 
earth, the Parliament which made the law had been translated to 
some other sphere. 

The man who breaks the express or implied understanding by 
carrying away the money given to him for the benefit of the shop 
is a “ sloper,” and the penalty of sloping is that he becomes liable 
to be refused an advance the next time he applies for it. Various 
plans are adopted for checking the names of slopers. But the 
Company's shop does not depend only on the power of stopping 
advances. It Les the further advantage of the idea prevalent 
among workmen in South Wales, that when the Company keeps 
a shop it is necessary or prudent to go to it. The contrast between 
the two great rail-producing districts of South Wales and the 
North of England is a remarkable feature of this Report. The 
profit derived by the Welsh manufacturers who keep truck shops 
may fairly be regarded as an aid to the profits of their legitimate 
business; and, besides, the prevalence of truck during a long term 
of years is thought, at least by witnesses from the North of England, 
to have promoted the general subserviency of the people, and thus to 
have kept down their wages, and enabled their employers to maintain 
competition with the North of England. Considerable difficulty 
was caused to the Commissioners by the timidity of the workmen, 
“They were unwilling in the extreme to furnish information 
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the men were paid in money it would be spent in drink, | 
families woud starve. ‘be South Wales, as it seems, | 
day only occurs once in several weeks, and the regular | 
irregular “draws” which are allowed in the interval often | 
ust the workman’s wages, so that on e has not! 
and therefore nothing to get on In the North 
of England pay-days occur fortnightly or weekly, and it is 
thought that the adoption of the same system in South Wales 
would go far to destroy truck. A witness from Abersychan 
Iron Works said, “ We had a meeting tifteen months ago, and 
asked the manager to give us our draw in money every week. 
He said he could not alter the system, and that we should all 
drunk.” Asan example of the practice in Scotland we cannot 
io better than refer to the case of Messrs. Merry and Cunning- 
hame, who have extensive iron works in five counties. It appears 
that Mr. Cunninghame had informed himself as to the existence 
of truck in his own works in order to be prepared for meeting the 
Commissioners. “ At some of the works,” says he, “I find from 
recent investigation that men are not allowed to take away all 
their advance, while at others they are.” The storekeepers had 
acted hitherto on general instructions. They were to make 8 or 
per cent. on the sales, and the firm were to hear no complaints, 
y, the witness was against compulsion, but he discovered 
on inquiry that the system had been carried on with “rigour” 
in works belonging to his firm. Practically there are no bad 
debts at the stores, and they save'a floating capital of considerable 
amount in wages. A witness says that at one of these works 
«there was no — except ex — . ‘ 
It may be d in favour of truck that the Company’s 
"the ebeuer from the tyranny of small hucksters, an 
offers him a shop which, when kept by large firms, is usually well. 
stocked with provisions of good and sound quality. But in 
answer to this argument it may be said that with weekly or 
fortnightly ogee the workmen would be likely to supply 
themselves from co-operative stores. Looking to the extent to 
which these stores have been established in recent years, it is sur- 
prising to find in other parts of the — the truck system 
prevailing so widely and openly as appears by this Report. A 
beble result of this inquiry will be the shortening of intervals 
geen pay-days in South Wales. It may be expected that a 
change in that respect would do more towards abolishing track 


than any amendment in the law, or increased stringency in its | 


application. 


THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION. 


Pee far-famed treasure is now open te public view in the 
British Museum, each separate class of objects being placed, 
as far'as practicable, in that department of the Museum to which 
it would properly belong. By this arrangement the visitor is 
afforded an opportunity of judging of its relative value, as well 
asin how far it oe be regarded as supplemental to the collection 
in which it is a welcome guest. In attempting to convey some 
notion of the nature and value of this colleeticn, our limits 
compel us to restrict ourselves to that pertion of it only which 
comprises the labours of the goldsmith, the jeweller, and the gem- 
engraver; leaving untouched the vast and rich domain outside, 
as the bronze objects, ne of them unique, the fine and rare 
specimens of ceramic art, the marbles, and the remarkable terra- 


unique examples, tangible evidence of that contact of early Oriental 
culture with the nascent genius of the Western races from which 
was evolved our modern civilization. Every fresh proof of this 
comnexion is too obviously precious to mf i 

here, The eases containing the Castellani eres and gold and 


“B. 20.” The goldsmiths’ work of the ancients 
conveniently classed under the following heads:— 
1. The earliest Egyptian and Oriental work; z. The Greco- 
Phonigian, or transition, allied to which is the Etruscan ; 3. The 
fill Greek of the great period, with its technical advance and 
gradual decline, till it merges into, 4, the Roman, which, again, 
insensible degrees passes into the Byzantine. Whilst the 
jewelry was marked by cloisonné worl, where how- 

‘ver plaques of precious stone represented the vitreous pastes of 
ttueenamel, we must look to Phoenicia as the parent of the early 
Greek and Etruscan style and method. Here figures and orna- 


ne excuse not altogether unrensonable for the truck system is, | Newton, and which may be referred to°the Greco-Phomnidan 
on 7 


riod. The figures of a decidedly Oriental , cone 
of winged deities in the human form, and 
Very similar in character is the early Etruscan work; we may 
instance a number of interesting objects from Overe a 
the Castellani Collection. The most remarkable are two go 
arm-bands (G. 699, 700) im re work, filled with rows 
of quaint female figures, holding sceptres, the outlines ne 
SS ee Also two curious little fi i 
enamel, and some ornaments (G. 850, 851), all of the same 
epoch. Compare with these the shoulder (G. 74s) with 
rows of sphinxes in the round ; the-one from the Blacas Collection ; 
and also the grand fib engraved in Micali, Mon. Ined. 
Pl. xxi., both in the British um. Nearly all this primitive 
granulated work is executed in the pale gold or electrum in which 
the earliest Asiatic coins were struck. To this archaic period 
belong the great collars and from Praneste (Palestrina) 
(R. 618 to 625), in which silver is combined with amber; the 
| former in embossed plates, whilst fine silver wire, plaited, i 
| substituted for the granulated work of the goldsmiths. On 
| some of the disks are rude imitations of hieroglyphics, and 
Oriental figures like those from Czre. These early silver 
| Objects are of extreme rarity. The Etruscans seem to have 
_ brought to perfection the granulated work probably learnt by 
| them “ager the the s fibula from Tes- 
| canella (G. 748), cov ith minute graims, disposed in 
rich and though the infinite delicaey and 
_aecuracy of this work can be appreciated only under a ma 
| embossing is the i omegranate (sacred to Persephone), 
| from Loeri (T. 857). it will further be found in the saddle-shaped 
| earrings, and small ci 
lani Collections, The progress of work in Etrusean art 
_ may be traced in the grand necklace from Parquinii (T. 643), 
from-which hang bulles ing with 3 in the centre, 
| a head of the river god Achelous, So far as the means of judging 
| have heen spared to us by time, the Greeks would not, appear to 
have developed the system of granuletion. It would gather seem 
| probable that, as the. art of modelling the figure advaneed, the 
_ Greek goldsmith relied more on form and lesson technical dexterity 
in the ornamentation of surfaces, and coneniké, the art of beat- 
_ing up or embossing, combined with chasing, gave full scope 
to his powers. An interesting example of this work is the neck- 
lace from Tarentum (2. 667), im whieh, alternating with 
amphoree, are seven female heads, two of whieh represent the 
nymph Io. The collar of roses and lotuses from which these 
omaments depend is of striking beauty, Then we have a 
fibula (Blacas Coll., Brit, Mus.), with a lion im repoussé 
work. But the finest imstamee in the room is the small 
reel from Camirus, on one side of which is Eros, feeling the 
point of an arrow; and on the other Thetis, on a dol- 
phin—in all probability of the time of Pramiteles. Approaching 
the age of Alexander the Great, jewelry becomes more mag- 
nificent, and colour is introduced im the shape of enamel and 
precious stones. The Castellani Collection contains rich speci- 
mens of this combination—as the wonderful necklace trom 
Capua (‘T. 662), ending in lions’ heads with eyes of enamel, in 
a noble style of art, found with the prantion earrings (N. 506); 
the fine neck-chain from Canosa (T. 659), with an op’s head 
as 8 gee and the all-surpassing necklace from the island of 
M T. 660), fit for Aphrodite’s own wear, in which the mani- 
fold and subtle chain supports a double row of longer and smaller 
amphore, hanging by fairy chains, and alternating with small 
rosettes in azure and green enamel. With this may be classed the 
superb golden diadem (T. 815) from Melos, a double band of 
twisted gold joined by a row of florets; its centre-piece a “ Her- 
cules’ knot” of finely-plaited wire, enclosing a large ga and 
flanked by scaly enamel of and light blue. But it would be 
impossible to advert to all the articles in the Collection which 
illustrate this part of our subject. We will rather specify a few 
On ee Such is the golden sceptre 
(T. 842), found with a large gold dagerysing at Tarentum, in 
the tomb of apparently a priestess, who was py. interred 
== dress and of 
ing presents in relief a sitting female clad, in 
a This object ia about 2 in le h, 
minating in a Corinthian capital, above which rise eight clustering 
acanthus leaves, enclosing an apple of ish glass paste. The 
shaft is covered with a cabivert of gold, knobbed at each inter- 
section by hlue and white enamel. We know of but one other 
ee ee was discovered at Kertch, and is now 
at St. Petersburg. We would further beg attention to the great 
(Carthaginian?) necklace fronr Olbia in Sardinia (H.. 665), con- 
sisting of eight — of massive gold, ri over in 
relief, and set with garnets of various sizes and forms. ‘Nor would 
we forget the bracteate gold funeral wreaths, very various, of which 
there are seven entire specimens, whilst the British Museum can 
boast.of but two, inferior in all respects—for these are things not 


of late time, is interesting and distinctive; let us. observe its 
pendant of topaz, and sapphire. The weighty 


chats of iral gold rings (R.), from Bolzena, has not its fellow 


in an ion, It was presumably the 
of some Ostro- Gothic chigt 


and “ring money” 


The collection of gems (R.), though not numerous, is 
w the scarabs, 


choice. would dra 


circular fibule, both in the Museum and:‘Castel- . 


to be-had when wanted. The Roman necklace (T.670), though 
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which are several from Sicily, of pees style or subject, such as 
Ixion on Sicilian jasper, inscribed Ipsion ; the Venus Reclining, on 
icilian agate, a rare and precious specimen of early Greek art ; the 
Nessus and Deianeira; the Achilles and Ajax, with Etruscan in- 
scription. Among the lates intaglios are the portrait of a Mace- 
dopian King, on sard; the Seven against Thebes, with Etruscan 
names; a head of King Hieronymus, on Sicilian jasper; a head of 
Jupiter on te. Among are a of 
ippina; a horse ing; a e a goat; a Silenus 
a Yon and a double heal of Hercules, all in sardonyx; a 
head of an Em in very high relief, of burnt onyx; and, last 
not least, a large head of A tus, cut in the round out of an 
agate which has been burnt. e regret that we can do no more 


. than allude to that rich portion of the section we are treating of 


which comprehends the Byzantine jewels, and the medizval and 
Renaissance rings. 

Compared with other collections, this one is singularly rich in 
quantity as wellas in quality. Forinstance, while the gieat Cam- 
pana Collection, now (alas! must we say lately ?) in the Louvre, 
contains but 30 pairs of earrings, and 72 single ones, we have 
here 42 pairs, and 115 single ones. armlets and bracelets 
there are 37; of fibule, 94; and of hairpins (we would gladly 
have described some of them), 23. But perhaps its most interest- 
ing point is the light it seems to throw upon that imperfectly 
understood art called by the Greeks toreutiké, the art of beatin 
- > relief and chasing the precious metals—the art whic 
Phidias perfected in the gold draperies and accessories which he 
ponerse with ivory in his two great chryselaphantine statues. 
Whither is gone all this great toreutic work? whither all the votive 
objects of wrought gold once stored up, as marble} registers still 
record, in the Parthenon? Long since have they been torn from 
their sanctuaries by sacrilegious hands. The aurit sacra fames has 
devoured them; the crucibles of barbaric mints have converted 
them into bezants and sequins; and all that we can hope to recover 
of the masterpieces of ancient metall are a few votive objects 
which affection or superstition deposited as offerings to the dead. 

For ourselves, we conceive this collection to have a threefold 
value. 1, In examples of exquisite beauty of design and workman- 
ship, as in richness of material, it may compete with some of the 
greatest known collections. 2, In tracing the history of art, which 
is to a large extent and inevitably the history of human culture, 
it is indispensable. 3, In affording a standard of style to artists, 
and of man ing skill to metal-workers and jewellers, it 
could be no less than a treasure of untold price to the nation 
which shall have the enterprise to secure it for itsown. This 
treasure is now in our hands, but not in our possession. Shall its 
place, side by side with our own to which it forms the com- 
plement, be left to “know it no nore”? Shall some nation, 
perhaps poorer in material wealth, but proving itself richer in 
enlightenment, be suffered to bear from us this jewel, that we may 
cast longing and regretful eyes after it when we know that it is 
royally lodged in sonre foreign land? We cannot believe it. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Iv. 

styles show a pretty wide geographical 

distribution. Last week we referred to the Scotch school 
from North Britain ; we will now turn to a pictorial phase which 
seems identified with the South of on The aspect and the rise of 
this new phenomenon are exceptional. It was but the other day 
that certain singular products o gaped a aye in the Academy on 
sufferance, and now Gallery VIL is mainly given up to the party ; 
pictures which were at first as foils become the ruling 
tushion, and a style which once provoked a smile is at length the 
symbol of a faith, the badge of a party. The clique is numerous 
and compact ; that it is sustained by more than common talent is 
at once obvious in the contributions (by the way, mostly sold) of 
Mr. Albert Moore, Mr. Barclay, Mr. Armstrong, Mr. laren, 
and others, 

This school seems identified with Italy in general, and with the 
island of Capri in particular. For instance, in Gallery VIL., the 
svenapel of the party, are “ The Steps of Ana Capri” (598), by 
Mr. Barclay; “Capri Life—the Embroiderers” an) by Mr, 
Maclaren; and perhaps may be added, “A Capri Cornfield” 
(537), by Mr. W. B. Morris. Also to about the pr gente of 
latitude belong “ Bowl Players” (523), by Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
and “ Etna from the heights of Taormina” (545), by Mr. Brett. 
Capri, we all know, was the favourite resort of Augustus and 
Tiberius, and in the present day a lovely climate, picturesque 

osition, command of the Bay of Naples, proximity to Castel- 

uare, Sorrento, and Pompeii, have made this seagirt spot the 
chosen seat of a colony of sgeaes gathered from England, 
France, and other countries. e reader will do well, in order 
the better to understand the new school to which we direct 
attention, to bear in mind that in these regions favoured by 
uature and art the past mingles with the present, that all which 
mects the eye recalls historic memories, that the peasant cannot 
wholly be severed from Greece and ancient Italy, that dwellers 
near Ana Capri, Pompeii, and Vesuvius cannot Te disassuciated 
from classic palaces and villas, statues and wall-paintings. Thus 
in Mr. Barelay’a } gone it would seem as if marble caryatides had 
8 ted attitudes for figures which climb the steps of Ana Capri. 


Still it is not te be supposed that these surroundings lead inevit- 


ably to identical results. Nothing, for example, can be more ajg. 
similar than well-known pictures by Leopold Robert of festa jig, 
on the Bay of Naples, or M. Couture’s brilliant composition «[,, 


Romains de la Décadence,” and the works before us. And 
is there more in common between Mr. Poole’s vision 
exemplified in former years by “The Goths in the 
Italy,” and the reveries of which these younger men are now 
willing victims. On the whole we conjecture that the prima) 
type of the Capri school is to be found in the art of M. 

a French painter who is known to have lingered on thog 
Southern shores. Several compositions, indeed, by this arti 
such as the “ Muses at Pompeii,” “ Aurora,” and “ The Reverie” 
mingle modern with classic manners, blend sentiment with 
incident, romance with reality, tender colour with dreamy, hazy 
abstraction—pictorial traits closely accordant with the sty, 
which of late has found entrance into our Academy. M. Hamon 
at one time painted porcelain for Sévres, and certain of oy 
English artists fall into ceramic softness. Their style is 
more eclectic than original. Sometimes they affect surfaces as sof 
as pdte-tendre, textures as delicate as Chinese rice-paper; some. 
yg they borrow from a Greek vase, sometimes from a Japanese 
an. 

Mr. Mason, A.R.A., is known to have formed his style in Italy, 
Even his “ Milkmaid” (55 3) is an ideal yenrnnans she does not 
fe to market to sell milk, but dwells in some sylvan dreamland, 

he time chosen is about the vesper hour; shadows gather, the 
silence is unbroken, even the colours are slumbrous. The picture 
is as a hushed melody, as when the hand resting lightly muffle 
the sound of the lyre strings. The colours are undertones, 4 
ag thus attuned gives exquisite pleasure. Mr. Maclaren has 
allen under like influences, though his two contributions are fay 
from identical. The domestic or naturalistic phase of the school 
preponderates in “ Capri Life—the Embroiderers ” (547), and yet 
the artist manages to impart an air of unreality to the scene, and 
acertain do-nothing lassitude which characterizes the art as well 
as the industry of the South. “I am aweary, I am aweary,” | 
am asleepy, I am asleepy, is the refrain to which pictures of this 
school respond. “ Alma Quies” (1,064), by the same artist, is a 
reverie which carries memory into pleasant hours in sunny climes, 
Yet there is no bright sunshine or colour. Artists of this mild and 
meditative mood have never been known to use passionate or pnii- 
tive colours ; their brushes never dip into the deep blue of the Bay 
of Naples, though sometimes they might seem to reflect tones 
from the azure cave of Capri, wherein the lapis lazuli of the 
Italian sky passes into opalescent pearl. It is interesting to mark 
the means by which Mt. Maclaren makes his composition re- 
sponsive to the title of “ Alma Quies.” Three female figures 
stand in statuesque repose ; neither action nor emotion breaks upon 
their placitude. The lines repeat each other as might three 
poplars or three cypresses standing side by side. Draperies of 
classic symmetry undulate only as tranquil waters are broken by 
wavelets. The colour, too, is little more than a monotene, and the 
whole style may be said to be so purely virginal that there is not 
the faintest suspicion that a man ever intruded on the elysium. 
The school, indeed, would seem to abhor and abjure men 
wholly, and yet in devoting itself all but exclusively to the 
cause of woman it is, strange to say, the reverse of s' 
minded. The idea would seem to be that man must 
obtrude as a discord in “ Alma Quies,” and thus in “A 
Music Piece” (544) he is placed at a safe distance, a great way 
off, on the furthest confine of the composition. The foreground is 
here occupied by two gracefully posed girls. The figures reiterate 
flowing melodious lines as in Greek vases; abrupt transitions or 
angularities are eschewed ; the turn of the head, the curve of the 
neck, tell of the spell of music on sensitive natures. Mr. Am- 
strong in this picture falls into estheticism, while in “ Winter” 
(577) he exemplifies what may be termed the commonplace 
naturalism of the school. The lady’s muff planted on the = 
her head gear is studiously awkward, while an object in the 
ground remains so unintelligible that we cannot detine whether the 
artist means it for his monogram or merely for a foot-scraper. 
Mr. Barclay runs into danger when he ventures within daily ex- 
perience on “ The Thames” (500). Art thus affecting eccentneily 
at a thousand miles distance might pass for something aboriginal; 
but at home it is far from instructive or enticing. Some — 
may recommend a school; others can only be excused for the sale 
of the school. Thus, when Mr. Barclay is “ By the River's Side 
(536), it becomes hard to distinguish whether the be 
the human form divine or only a broomstick in a The 
mannerism of these painters reaches a climax in “Sea-Gulls 
(520), “Battledore” (597), and “Shuttlecock” (601), by Mt 
Albert Moore. The title of “ Sea-Gulls” is affected, forced, and 
irrelevant. Why not tickle sentiment by a dozen other titles# 
much to the purpose? We might suggest, for example, “ pebbles, 
“ sea-weed,” “bathing,” “ flying,” “ swimming.” To 
sense this maiden on the shore would appear simply dement 
“ Battledore” and “Shuttlecock” seem more serious alffaits; 
the instruments—to use a term of martyrdom or torture 
are actually found on the person. But why all this ado 
Apparently only because it is the habit of this school to elevate 
the commonest incident in every-day life by means of a ; 
unreal, far-fetched, and aflected. Yet the drapery is of clase 
subtlety, the attitudes seem suggested by marbles in the Vaticad. 
As to the colour, of course it can be nothing so flaunting or viel 
as Venetian; in fact, the chromatic concord holds 
with Japanese screens which sell at threepence apiece. 
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more sympathetically, the prevailing tone is of an azure sky 
gre nightfall, or as a southern sea rippling between blue and grey, 
with phosphorescent light playing over shade. It were a pleasure 
to speculate further as to the possible future of this abnormal 
ghool. Itisa delight, in fact, to escape from the dreary routine 
of the old trade carried on within the Academy. Yet this new 
school is too much afflicted with dolce far niente to achieve great- 
ness. It lacks stamina and physical force ; it will break down in 
the battle of styles, in the conflict of life. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond again reverts to classic times. “ Bowl 
Players” (523) come in some sort as a sequel to the “ Procession 
jp honour of hus ” exhibited two years ago. Each composi- 
tion is panoramic, each, with nobility of conception, betrays in- 

ity in execution. Wegladly recognise in the work before us 

how the artist in spirit identifies himself with the antique; the 
stand as the very life-medels whence Roman Sor My may 

have studied; the muscles are sharp and sinewy as in the “ Dis- 
cobolus” of Myron ; the general style accords with Roman designs 
jn. distemper, of which the “Marriage Aldobrandini” — be 
noted as chief. Thus it must be conceded that Mr. W. B. 
jchmond approaches, in severity, articulation, and general treat- 
ment, more nearly to the antique than Mr. Leslie in “ Nausicaa,” 
or Mr. Leighton in “ Alcestis,” or in “ ‘The Syracusan Bride” of a 
former year. The manners of Mr. Leighton and of Mr. Leslie are 
infact romantic. But it is a misfortune for Mr. Richmond that, 
in allying himself to a severer and nobler school, his work remains 
crude = incomplete. The picture, in fact, isa medley of inconsist- 
encies; it has certitude and yet indecision ; it displays at once know- 
ledge and the want of knowledge. The conception, however, delights 
imagination. Fine athletes, under what Schiller might have 
termed the play impulse, show that perfection in physical form, 
that high training, which since the Romans has not existed. The 
proceeds leisurely in an Italian villa; columns, cypresses, 
jaurels, vines, complete the vision of romantic yet heroic days. 
It-is strange to. see how art repeats herself; how classic and 
poetic styles seem destined to a to the end of time. 
“Byening” (1,025), by Mr, Arthur Hughes, is an English scene 
of the present day, tender and quiet in sentiment and tone. This 
hour of twilight is in spring-time, when bright apple blos- 
soms, saffron green leaves, and a tangle of budding boughs in the 
thick wood tell that at last winter is gone and nature renews once 
more her youth. The picture is anything but strong; and yet it 
is charming for simplicity, and wins the heart through sympathy. 
It is a werk which would have delighted Wordsworth greatly. 
“Of genius in the fine arts,” says the Lake poet, “the only infal- 
lible sign is the widening the gone of human sensibility, for the 
delight, honour, and benefit of human nature.” Among pictures 
delectable to fancy, and prettily decorative in flowers, we must 
not forget Mr. Boughton’s “‘ Chapter from Pamela” (499). Here 
well-painted figures are set down in a clover field. course we 
are no longer amid classic associations in the island of Capri—the 
land of the vine and the olive—but are invited to enjoy the brief 
bright summer of the North, in some Gothic land where ladies 
lice themselves tightly in high-waisted and quaint costumes. 
Within the Academy, in the conflict between the Gothic and the 
classic, the Gothic gains in character whatever it may lose in 
Two pictures, neighbours on the wall, may complete our 

ist of incongruous schools. Mr. G. F. Smith, under the mislead- 
ing title of “An Evening Party” (552), reverts to hackneyed 
Italian figures typified by Roman models and Italian organ- 
grinders. Lastly, Mr. Bateman revives pre-Raffaelleism in a 
aa reading of “ The Annunciation” (551). The arrangements 

e some novelty. ‘Thus an altar or prie-dieu is set in a fish- 
pond; on one side kneels the Madonna, from the other side 
issues a water-tap. The angel who rushes in at the door has 
just arrived from the Campo Santo, Pisa; the figure we claim 
as an old friend first made known to us by Benozzo Gozzoli. 
We must not overlook a few sheep which apparently have strayed 
from Noah’s Ark, 

As an antidote to pseudo-classicism or mediewvalism may be 
taken. works plainly prosaic and 7 naturalistic by Mr. 
Nicol, A.R.A., Mr. Faed, R.A., Mr. + tan R.A., Sir George 
Harvey, P.R.S.A.,. Mr. Watson, Mr. Marsh, Mr. Marks, A.R.A., 
and others. The naturalism to which Mr. Nicol commits himself 
man old, storm-beaten tar “On the Look out” (184), relies on 
individual character, rough texture, incisive line and force of 

. There seems no reason why naturalistic art of this sort 
thould not last as long as nature herself. Another form of natural- 
im springs from the domestic affections; a mother and child 
ise) as painted by Mr. T. Faed, is a work which awakens not 

or imagination, but sympathy. An artist will always 

haye a large public who appeals directly to the heart. Children 
too are commonly popes and commercially remunerative; of 
theseven ages which lie between the cradle and the grave, 
the earliest and the latest are the most pictorial. Mr. 
Webster again pleasantly recalls the school-boy age in faces 
tound and rosy as apples and cherries; and, like apples and 
therries, they are all years alike. Sir G Harvey has 
sch delight ‘in schoolday memories that he cannot refrain from 
Gatiting “School Dismissing” (87), though painted a quarter 
century ago. Naturalism within the Academy has almost as 
many asin nature. Mr. Watson and Mr. Marsh go on the 
Pinciple of transcribing low life literally; they believe in the 
inate dignity of humanity, though under the disguise of a navvy 
®fishwoman ; they hold that to refine a model is to weaken the 
Ficture, Accordingly “ Missing Boats” (166), by Mr. Marsh, has 


the merit of being at once powerful and repulsive. On the other 
hand, Mr. Storey may be mentioned as one of those who seek to 
soften down the asperities incident to realism. We recognise 
how in “Lessons” (277) taste has been called into play, how 
treatment has been deemed essential to bring materials into art 
form. In like manner Mr. Marks, in “The Bookworm” (149), 
makes naturalism, even when most intractable, obedient to pic- 
torial conditions. The style has the advantage of being removed 
from mere modernism. ‘The artist is gifted with quaint fancies 
and queer conceits; he looks with the eye of a medizvalist on the 
icturesque. The skeletons on the table the mind far 
yond Cimabue or Giotto to inian periods when art was 
not. While we speak, then, with some di ment of natu- 
ralism, it may be well to remember that nature is older than art. 
And thus the several schools under review, whether classic, 
medizval, or realistic, whether dating from the Scotch capital or 
springing up in the island of Capri, may be fairly regarded as but 
vers modes of interpreting nature. 


THE DERBY. 


) the second year in succession the winner of the Two 
Thousand has failed to get even a place in the Derby. it 
had become almost an axiom in Turf matters that the successful 
horse over the Rowley mile would be one of the first three at 
Epsom, but this certainty, like most other racing certainties, has 
been twice rudely overthrown. Another singular coincidence has, 
however, been again repeated. The winner of the Newmarket 
Biennial has again failed to break the that seems to hang 
over the first in that race when hej comes to do battle on Epsom 
Downs. And for the third time the second in the Biennial kas 
carried off the Derby. Caractacus, who was. second to Duke 
Rollo, and Blue Gown and Favonius, who occupied the same 
position respectively to The Earl and Albert Victor, have all taken 
a glorious revenge on the Derby day. In. other ts the 
Derby of “ae will be noteworthy as ct fallen to one of the | 
best of British sportsmen, to a nobleman who breeds his own horses, ! 
instead of giving fashionable and foolish prices for fashionably-_.. 
bred youngsters, and who runs them without being ever influenced, 
by one thought of pecuniary gain. Baron Rothschild has tried 
hard for many a long year to win the Derby, and has again and again 
been disappointed without losing heart. "twice he has run second, 
with “24 mee and King Alfred, but never till this year has his 
ambition been fully gratified. A more popular victory than that 
of Favonius, better known as the Zephyr colt, could not possibly 
be conceived. For the first time in our recollection there was a 
genuine outburst of enthusiasm when the winning number went 
up—a tribute, partly sincere, partly involuntary, #0, pluck, perse- 
verance, and integrity. Hat Baron Rothse been able to 
fathom his own popularity, he would scarcely have ventured to 
cross the course after the race was over. A British mob is rather 
apt to show its affection for the idol of the moment by very 
nearly pulling that idol to pieces, and the united efforts of half-a- 
dozen stalwart policemen were barely sufficient to rescue Baron 
Rothschild from the surging and steaming crowd of his admirers. 
And it must be remarked that the cheering and shouting were 
pretty nearly all for the owner. The horse was not a put 
popular favourite. Leaving Bothwell out of the question, we fancy 
that the public hopes rested mainly on Albert Victor and King 
of the Forest, and only a select few looked for the absolute vic- 
tory of Favonius, though it was universally anticipated that he 

would run into a place. ’ 
The paddock was as usual the centre of attraction for a couple 
of hours before the race, and here the majority of the competitors 
were duly paraded. Bothwell and Digby. were saddled 
elsewhere, and the latter, whose temper gets worse instead of 
better, was the principal cause of the start being delayed for some 
minutes after the appointed time. The two looking horses 
in the paddock were unquestionably Albert Victor and Favonius. 
The former was as fitas he could be made, and looked much more 
muscular than at Newmarket. The latter also was in first-rate 
condition, and both of them bore the mobbing to which they were 
subjected with excellent temper. The two Newmarket fillies, 
Pearl and Noblesse, were eagerly scrutinized. Pearl is short, and 
has grown little since last year, but Noblesse was in much better 
trim than at Newmarket. She however, most inglo~ 
riously in the race. Ravenshoe, from his great size and power, 
commanded a certain amount of attention, but few troubled 
themselves to look at Ripponden, who wore a hood, or. at 
such outsiders as Field Marshal, Hyperion, &. King of the 
Forest must have come into the paddock very late, for we | 
did not see him. Take them all together, the seventeen runners 
were by no means a high-class lot. Six of them, Blenheim, 
Field Marshal, Mr. Feeder, Eneide, Breet and Columbus, were 
quite out of place in a Derby field. 0, Digby Grand and Rip- 
ponden, were rogues ; two, Noblesse and Pearl, were mares, and 
one of them only a month ago could not gallop a yard; The 
Count had no public credenti and Ravenshoe must have 
improved a stone in six weeks to those who beat him at 
Newmarket; because Grand Coup won a handicap with 6 st, on 
his back it by no means followed that he should win the Derby 
with 8 st. 10 lbs.; so there were only four good public ‘ormers 
left—namely, Bothwell, Albert Victor, King of the Forest, and 
Favonius, among whom it appeared that the real struggle must 
BS. 
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lie. Before’ Wednesday it might have been a question whether 
any one of the four was in truth a  first-elass horse, and whether 
Général, could-he' have been brought to the post fit and well, 
would not have been the only one entitled to that rank; but after 
the style in which Favonius won, he at any rate must have been 
a most formidable opponent to Général in his best form, 

canter excited the usual interest ; but the course, 
especially opposite the Grand Stand, being as hard as iron, and al- 
most destitute of herbage, the jockeys sent their horses along very 
carefully. The favourites were all approved of, as they cantered 

, and Pearl’s action was also much liked. There were six or 
seven false starts, caused principally by Pearl being in a very great 
h to get off, and Digby Grand being equally determined to 
pro, After two or three attempts, Albert Victor engesred 
not to relish the delay, and showed some slight temper. en 
once the troublesome Digby Grand was got fairly in line with the 
others the flag fell, about twenty minutes after the proper time, 
and the race began. Pearl held the lead for a few moments, but 
Digby Grand and Columbus soon rushed to the front, and made 
the running at an excellent pace. Columbus was meant to make 
the running for Bothwell of course, but Digby Grand could have 

red him that trouble, for Mr. Graham’s horse was always in 
front of Mr. Johnstone’s second string. However, Columbus ran 
in front as far as he could, and Digby Grand as far as he would. 
And so fast and so far did Digby run,, coming round Tattenham 
Corner with a clear lead, ia still making the running, and 
sailin = the straight apparently without any trouble to 
himeelf, that opposite the Stand it ap das if he was for 
once going to do in public as much as it is known he can do in 
private. Not till a hundred yards from the finish was he deprived 
of his place, and though he answered but tamely at last to 
Fordham’s call, he managed to finish within a head of Albert 
Victor and — of the Forest. The race was over directly 
Favonius, who lay in a good place throughout, was let out ; 
and quitting his nearest opponents oe the Stand he won 
very easily indeed by two lengths. bert Victor and King of 
the Forest ran a dead-heat for second place. A head off, as we 
have mentioned, Digby Grand was fourth; Ravenshoe, who 
made up an immense deal of lost ground in the last quarter of a 
mile, was fifth, and Bothwell was sixth. The two mares, Pearl 
and Noblesse, were never in the race, nor were any of the out- 
siders. Bothwell, we should say, was beaten directly his stable 
companion had accomplished -his work. He was in a place 
up to Tattenham Corner, and just as they turned into the straight 
we thought he was going to come ; but either the hard ground or 
the hill settled him, for he was done with immediately after. Up 
the straight the race was confined to four—Favonius, Digby Grand, 
King of the Forest, and Albert Victor. Nothing else, Ravenshoe 
alone excepted, had the remotest chance; and we must remark 
that we were much impressed: by Ravenshoe’s running. He was 
the absolute last for the first quarter of a mile, and we thought he 
was quite outpaced. Chaloner made no attempt to bustle him, but 
he gradually worked his way into the ruck, and after landing safely 
round Tattenham Corner—a critical point for a horse of his size 
and build—he overhauled the leaders with astonishing rapidity, 
and though he died away at last, we fancy that with time he will 
mend his performance on the Derby day. King of the Forest, 
who was in difficulties at the distance, ran to the last with that 
— gameness which is his characteristic, and Albert Victor, 
ough beaten, was not disgraced. He ran gamely and honestly, 
but tired a good deal in the last hundred yards. At Newmarket 
we thought he would beat Baron Rothschild’s horse at their next 
meeting, because he was Ss of so much improvement, 
while the Zephyr colt was already in the pink of condition. 
The result shows that we were , and Favonius’s race 
in the Biennial was evidently of great benefit to him; for last 
Wednesday he had lost all his rawness and ess, and ran 
as straight as an arrow, without any of that lurching and 
swerving which were observable at Newmarket. The best public 
performers, Bothwell excepted, ran first, second, third, and fourth ; 
and the triumph of the long-expected Derby outsider is thus 
postponed to another year. As usual the Newmarket Biennial 
and Two Thousand between them give the clue to the result of 
the Derby, and the racing student will continue in future years 
to be both puzzled and excited by the inferences to be drawn 
from those two great trial races. 

The attention of Parliament has recently been called to the 
evasion of the Betting Act by which commission agents pro- 
secute their business in Scotland, and a Bill has been intro- 
duced by. Lord Morley, in the House of Lords, for extending 
the operations of that Act to Scotland, and: also for applying 
it to published advertisements, or written solicitations to bet, 
whether the advertiser or writer is actually owner or occupier 
of a house or not. Mr. Bruce’s answer to Mr. Anderson last 
Monday was, as is usual with Mr. Bruce’s answers, vague 
and irrelevant. Mr. Anderson asked a question about betting 
advertisements, and Mr. Brace returned an answer about betting- 
houses. But a large majority of betting advertisements emanate 
from men who have no house of business, and only give a 
post-office address. Their operations are conducted by letter, 
and every betting-house in the kingdom might be shut up and 
these men would flourish all the more. Mr: Bruee, as might be 
expected, knows nothing of this, but the proposed Act is so far 
explicit as to include all published and written: offers. to : bet, 
whencesoever dated. This is only bare justice. The: men who 
give their genuine addresses, and have known houses of business, 


are prepared to fulfil their engagements. The far larger mr & 
who eall for their letters at a post-office, have neither the means. 
nor the desire to pey their losses, The Bill will not, however, in” 
our opinion, be of much real use unless the newspaper publishe 


- who admit these advertisements into their columns, and derive 


profit therefrom, are really held participes criminis. They are the 
greatest offenders:in the matter, for without their assistance the 
worst class of racing adventurers would never be able to plunder 
the most ignorant and credulous of the community, 


REVIEWS. 


CUnNTIUS’S HISTORY OF GREECE.—VOL. III.* 


G00 books, according to the Regius Professor of Modem 

History at Cambridge, are commonly written in German, 

So far as this doctrine is meant simply to set forth the real merits 

of German writers, we have not a word to say against it; so fay 

as itis meant calmly to disparage the great writers of our own 

nation, it is quite another matter. To the real merits of Pyo. 

fessor Curtius we believe that we have done full justice on former 

occasions, and, as he is the latest German writer on his subject, he 

will doubtless be the great oracle on that subject till some other 

German writer appears. Whether that German writer may be better 

or worse than himself is of course a matter of no moment whateyer, 

But for our own part, standing aloof, as we doubtless shall, in an 

eccentric fashion, we venture to think that the best books on this 

particular subject have been written in English. There are special 

branches of the subject in which Curtius surpasses any former 

writer. But, as a whole, we would certainly not take him instead 

of our Grote, or our Thirlwall either, and we hold that it will be 

a very great loss to historical learning if Thirlwall and Grote 

have to give way to Curtius. The merits of Curtius are 

but they are not in the strictest sense historical merits. He is an 

accomplished scholar and an observant traveller rather than a man 

fitted to deal with great political and military events. He has: 
made the geography of Greece and the neighbouring lands a living 

thing in a way in which no writer before him ever made it. He 

has drawn a general picture of Athens in the days of her glory— 

of the whole Athens, literary, artistic, and philosophical as 

well as political—such as no writer before him ever drew. 

But as an historian, strictly speaking, he breaks down. 

We have remarked in notices of his earlier volumes that Cur- 

tius’s way of dealing with the strictly political side of his 

subject was by no means equal to his way of dealing with 

the more artistic and general side of it. In the present volume 

the deficiency comes out yet more strongly. Mr. Ward’s third 

volume, answering to the latter part of the second volume of the 

German original, takes in the history of the Peloponnesian War. 

The treatment of this part of the history is the most memo- 

rable thing in Mr. Grote’s work. We by no means profess our- 

selves unreserved followers of all Mr. Grote’s views. He is 

throughout a partisan, the champion of a side. . The Athenian 

democracy is to him as a party or a country, and he says all that 

is to be said for it. We read what he says, not as the sentence 
of a jndge, but as the pleading of an advocate; but it is a great 

thing to have eae of such an advocate. We may not be 

prepared to go all Mr. Grote’s lengths on every matter, but we 

should have thought that no reader of Mr. Grote ever shut up 

his book in exactly the same frame of mind in which he opened 

it. If he does not think exactly as Mr. Grote does about sophists 

and demagogues, about Cleon and Cleophon, he still will not 

think exactly the same about them as be did when he began. 

He will at | Bo have seen that there is another side to a great 

many things of which he had hitherto only looked at one side. 

And even if we admit that Mr. Grote, besides his political bias, 

has a certain love of novelty for its own sake, such a tendency on 

his particular subject does much more good than harm. Our 
knowledge of Grecian history comes from a very few really original 

sources. The mass of so-called classical writers are no more 
original sources than Grote and Curtius are; their only value is 

that they wrote with original sources before them which are now 

lost. A writer under the Roman Empire had far better means 
than a modern scholar of getting at the facts of Greek republican 

history, but he had not nearly such good means of forming @ 

judgment on those facts as the modern’ scholar has. He 

lived in an age which, in point of time; in language, in all 

outward circumstances, came much nearer to the time of 
which he wrote than our own time does. But in real 

fellow-fecling for the earlier time, in real power of under- 

standing it, a writer of the age of Plutarch was further re- 

moved from the age of Thucydides than we are. And he 

not the same habit of drawing historical analogies as the modern 

scholar, nor had he the same wide field of historical experience to 
seek his analogies in. And a writer of the 
really all the further removed from the age of Thucydides, because 
the great men of that age had in his day already grown into a sort 
of canonized heroes. A conventional way of looking at Grecian his 
tory therefore grew up very early; the same statements, tinged by 
this conventional view, were repeated over and over again 
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so-called classical times to our own day, till Grecian history, 
instead of a living thing of flesh and blood, had bébome a collec-. 


tion of formulze, of misunderstood models, and of sentiments fit 
only for a child’s copy-book. Mitford, with all his blunders and 
all his unfairness, really did good service in showing that Plu- 
tarch’s men were simply human beings like ourselves. The calm 
;udgment and consummate ‘scholarship of Bishop Thirlwall came 
in to correct, sometimes a little too unmercifully, the mistakes and 
ryersions of Mitford. But it was Mr. Grote who first 
thoroughly tested our materials, who first looked straight at 
everything, without regard to conventional beliefs, by the light of 
his own historical and ond knowledge. Bishop Thirlwall had 
clearly drawn the line between paar and secondary authorities. 
Mr. Grote went further, by hinting that primary authorities 
themselves were not infallible. We may or we may not agree 
with Mr. Grote’s strictures on Thucydides in the matter of Amphi- 
is and in the matter of Cleon; still it is a useful thing to be 
reminded that Thucydides was, after all, a fallible human being; 
that ina matter which touched himself personally he gave his 
own view of the matter, and that there was most likely some- 
thing to be said on the other side. We read Mr. Grote with a 
ctful freedom, and we use our own judgment upon each 
detail of his conclusions. But we feel that his work is the great 
landmark in the study of Grecian history. He has done a work 
which had never been done before him, and which can never be 
done again. 

With these feelings we turn to Curtius, and we find with regret 
that, in the most important points, he is simply pre-Grotian, 
He has his own sphere in which he rises far above Mr. Grote, or, 
more truly, in which Mr. Grote has no part or lot whatever. But, 
after all, the highest side of history is its political side; its highest 
object is to set man before us in his highest character as a member 
of afree State. Itis here that Mr. Grote has shown his pre- 
eminent qualifications, bringing his practical knowledge of public 
life to bear upon wide reading and deep thought. It is here that 
Curtius altogether breaks down. He does not enter with any 

jrit into either military or political events; he can give a bril- 
liant picture of a country or of a city, but he has very little power 
of giving a lifelike narrative of a campaign or a debate. The 
greater part of Mr. Grote’s views, whether we call them theories 
or discoveries, are passed by without any notice. Curtius speaks 
of the demagogues and the sophists pretty much as if Mr. Grote 
had never written. Of course it may be that he has come to dif- 
ferent conclusions from Mr. Grote, but is hindered by the scale of 
his work from entering on the grounds of his conclusions, But 
this will hardly apply to his treatment of two or three of the most 
remarkable passages of the history which come towards the end 
of the present volume. Every reader of Mr. Grote, indeed every 
reader of Xenophép, must have remarked the heroic character of 
Callicratidas, the man who had the lofty courage to run counter to 
the evil habit of the whole Greek nation and to declare that no 
Greek should be sold into slavery by his act. The words stand 
out even in the bald narrative of éavrou ye 
dpyovroc, ovdéva ‘EXAHvwy ic rodksivov 
Mr. Grote’s comments on the “ grandeur and sublimity of this pro- 
ceeding,” ‘ unparalleled in Grecian history,” him beyond 
himself. No one, we should have thought, could have forgotten his 
picture of “ Kallikratidas, unfortunately only shown by the Fates 
and not suffered to continue in the Grecian world.” We turn 
to Ourtius, and we are told how great a man Callicratidas 
was, how he united the merits both of a Spartan and of an 
Athenian (“Er vereini in seltenster Weise den hochherz- 
igen und stolzen Sinn eines Altspartiiners mit der Thatkraft und 

ewandtheit, wie sie der Beruf eines Flottenfiihrers in Ionien 
verlangte ”), but he leaves out this most signal example of his 
tising high above either character. Méthymna is taken; aipsi 
kara according to Xenophén, “sie musste sich ergeben ” 
according to Curtius, but the striking. scene that. follows, the de- 
mand of the allies for the sale of the prisoners, the refusal of 
Callicratidas, the magnanimous declaration which gladdens Mr. 
Grote’s heart, find no place in Curtius’ narrative. A little time 
before Mr. Grote had. dwelt at some length on the circumstances 
of the battle of Notion, which led to the final disgrace of Alci- 
biades, Alcibiades left the Athenian fleet in command of Antio- 
chos, forbidding him to fight with Lysander—ps rac 
Avcdvipov vaic. This Antiochos was no qualified commander at 
all, but the pilot of Alcibiades’ own ship, and a personal favourite of 
his, Xenophén simply calls him ; Plutarch 
adds that he was avinrog dé Kai gop- 
ruc. In Curtius he becomes “einer der trefflichsten Schiffs- 
fiihrer,” and in Mr, Ward’s translation “one of the best of his 
naval captains.” This Antiochos, put in a post for which he was 
utterly unfit, challenged Lysander in a way which was simply 
frantic, and the defeat of Notion followed. On this the Athenians 
deprive Alcibiades of his command, dv re rai 
rac says Xenophén; and Plutarch 
adds that he was charged with neglecting his duties for banquets 
and the company of Ionian women. His removal from his com- 
mand of course forms the ground for one of the stock charges of 
ingratitude agatoat the Athenian people. Mr. Grote argues with 
t power that the removal was fully deserved, that Alcibiades 
the fleet when he ought to have with it, and left it in 
the hands of one who was quite unfit to command it. He was 
therefore responsible for the disasters into which his unworthy 
a atttive led it. Now why did Alcibiades leave the fleet? 
contemporary Xenophén gives an account which by itself is 
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rayiZew Dweaiav, Plutarch, makes 
Kapiag. Diod sendshim.teClasomena ; but Mr: 
Grote works in a story which: Diodérus: gives, twa, 
about Cymé;.a town. in . alli with. 
ens, on which. the: Cymeeans very naturally senta charge. to 
Athens:against:him.. Curtius tells us, “ Es, warieine Ehrenschuld 
des Alkibiades, Ionien, dessen Abfall sein Werk war,den.Athenerm 
wieder zu verschaffen.”” He therefore leaves the fleet with An- 
tiochos, “ wihrend er selbst bei Phokaia den Eroberungskrieg 
begann, der natiirlich darauf berechnet war,.dass ein Flottensieg 
den Feldzug eréffnen und sein Gelingen erleichtern sollte.” It is 
hard to see all this in any of the Greek writers, and we certainly 
hold with Mr. Grote that no case is made out for Alcibiades 
leaving the fleet in the care of a man'so incompetent.as Antiochos, 
especially when such an enemy as Lysander was near.. But Curtius 
makes the following wonderful comment, “ Alkibiades: war .ohne 
Schuld an diesem Ungliicke; auch Antiochos trug sie nicht allein. 
Denn er hatte allen Schiffen-Befehl gegeben, sich kampfbereit zu 
halten, und dieser Befehl. war nicht bef worden.” We do 
not know what this last sentence means, but.what excuse can 
there be for an officer who disobeys the direct commands. of his 
chief, and disobeys them in a way which, if he had. been, himself 
in command, would have been simple madness? Antiochos.met 
with a fate too good for him by dying in the battle. But certainly 
nothing could be more just than the sentence which the Athenian 
oe pronounced upon Alcibiades... Now our charge. against 
urtius is, not simply that he differs from,Mr, Grote, which, when 
he has good reason for so doing, he is perfectly right to do; but 
that he seems to have made absolutely no use’ of Mr..Grote on 
a matter which Mr. Grote has. made, thoroughly. clear, and. still 
more that, as it seems to us, his) own statements are, setting 
Mr. Grote quite aside; not borne out by his Greek. authorities. 
Good books may commonly be. written in German, but in, this 
case we venture to think that the better book is written, in 
English. 
Some remarks on Curtius’ treatment: of some other parts of the 
history, and on the character of Mr. Ward’s translation, which is, 
on the whole, greatly improved, we keep for another article. 


RECLUS ON THE 


ee thanks of the public should follow the late Librarian to 
the Queen for the: bequest of his excellent translation of 
the standard. work of M. Reclus on the physical structure and 
history of the earth, which has already gone through two 
editions in the original tongue. No existing work in either lan- 
guage comprises in a form equally succinct and systematic that 
varied mass of knowledge for which neither nation has any 
single equivalent to the German Erdkunde. Seep of Ritter, 
M. Reclus shows himself in his large and comprehensive grasp 
of his subject, no less than in his careful and exact accum) 
tion of ae to have diligently followed in the steps of his great 
master. e nowhere find him condescending to the exaggera- 
tions or sensational travesties of nature which so dis the 
most popular of recent French manuals of science. His wide 
opportunities of personal experience and research have given him 
a standard of truth superior to that of the mere compiler. The 
term of exile which was forced upon him by the coup d'état of 
December 2, owing to opinions which he lately been up- 
holding in arms behind the barricades of the.Commune in Paris, 
was ey te by M. Reclus in the explorations of a physicist 
in the British Tsies and the American continent, the results 
of which have often enriched the p of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. His name may be more popularly known as the author 
of the handbook of London in the excellent Joanne series of 
Guides. The same habits of patient inquiry and truthful de- 
scription therein shown upon a limited: scale stand him in good 
stead in the more ambitious and arduous, function of guide to 
the great globe itself. A fourfold division is followed in the dis- 
tribution of the present work. The first part treats of the Earth as 
a planet, its relation to the solar system, its probable origin and deve- 
lopment, the interior forces which have moulded and influenced it 
and its resulting configuration and aspects in general. The secon 
part describes the Land, its distribution into continents and islands, 
with its successive changes of upheaval and depression, and corre- 
sponding effects of climate and vital growth. The third part is 
occupied by the circulation of Water, the phenomena of oceanic 
and) river currents, the nature:and agency of glaciers, and the 
action of erosion; and the fourth part traces the laws and effects 
of subterranean forces, with the influence of internal fires upon 
the solid.crust.of the earth. The translation, we must not omit 
to note,. much of the freedom and charm of the original. 
The maps and other illustrations, of which no fewer than 230 are 
inserted in the text,. while twenty-four are.of: the. full size of 


the and pri in colours, are quite worthy of the care and 
The judgment of a philosopher.and the sobriety of a man of 


sense. are conspicuous in. the. opening cha) wherein the 
writer walks heedfully over those masses of speculative matter, 


Globe. isée Reclus. Translated by the late coda, A 
age by Henry Woodward, British Museum. ‘London : 

1871. 
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“ suppositos cineri doloso,” thrown up, so to say, by many an 
exploded controversy as to the origi of the earth. ih’ the out- 
lines of primitive cosmogenesis M. Reclus has in general terms 
followed the great scheme known as that of La Place, though 
originally due beyond contradiction to the genius of Immanuel 
Kant. He is at the same time careful to distinguish betweén 
what may be laid down as matter of proof or physical in- 
ference, and what must still be held to be the subject of pure 
hypothesis. The theories of the central fire or molten mass, 
in connexion with the phenomena of the formation of the shell of 
the globe, and the heat of the earth’s crust increasing towards its 
centre, with those of volcanic and thermal action, are clearly 
stated and discussed. The hypothesis to which our author seems 
on the whole to incline is that of Mr. Hopkins and Waltershausen, 
that there is no actual central fire, but that internal seas or masses 
of red-hot molten matter are scattered about in various parts 
of the inside of our planet, situated in the main not far from the 
earth’s surface, and separated from each other by masses of solid 
strata. In the penis section dedicated to volcanoes, M. Reclus 
goes more at length into the evidence which connects the existing 
modes or displays of subterranean action with the tremendous 
forces which gave its first shape and solidity to the earth’s crust. 
While acknowledging a partial or occasional coincidence in shocks 
of earthquake or the outbreak of fluid masses, he holds to the 
belief in the independence of the several volcanic outlets—erup- 
tions such as we ~ seen in our own time in the case of Etna 
and Vesuvius distinctly proving how little a neighbouring vent 
may be affected. Against these facts may still be set the evidence 
of strongly defined shocks and eruptions felt at the same time in 
South America, New Zealand, and wide areas of Europe. Nor are 
the proofs of synchronous action in obedience to a law of lunar 
periodicity at all so full or so definite as to authorise the hypo- 
thesis of a central fluid mass, free to act in accord with the 
attractions of sun and moon. That certain communications exist 
between volcanic centres and marine basins is made clear by 
the large quantities of steam which escape from craters during an 
eruption, we according to M. Sainte-Claire Deville, at least 
999-thousandths of the supposed volcanic smoke. After each erup- 
tion of Hecla, the Icelanders are in the habit of collecting salt on 
the slopes; and the lava from Fiumento, analysed by M. Fouqué, 
contained more than 13 ten-fhousandths of marine salt. Remains 
of marine animalcule were found by Ehrenberg in the substances 
thrown out by volcanoes, But whether these phenomena are 
equally observable where volcanoes are far removed from the sea 
does not appear as P a to have been tested by experience. Upon 
the question of the formation of volcanic mee or ranges 
M. Reclus, undeterred by the authority of M. Elie de Beaumont, 
sides with Mr. Poulett-Scrope and Sir Charles Lyell against the 
upheaval theory of Humboldt and Leopold von Buch. Even the 
critical instance of the Isle of Palma, so relied on by Von Buch, has 
been set aside by the investigations of Hartung and Lyell. Neither 
the instance of Monte Nuovo nor that of Jorullo in Mexico avails 

inst the natural view held from the time of Saussure and 
Spallanzini downwards, that volcanic cones arose by the accumu- 
lation of lava, scorie, and other matters erupted from the bosom 
of the earth. The number and Lag po distribution of these 
fiery outlets, their variety of form, their correspondence with lines 
of sea-coast, and their relation to the level and structure of sur- 
rounding strata, form the subject of several admirable goes of 
the Larth. In the mountain chains indicated by M. Reclus’s 
clear and graphic charts the eye sees a clue to much of the exist- 
ing arrangement of land and water. Along these, as the great 
spinous processes of the earth’s frame, the changes of upheaval 
and depression have been in general effected. Pressed u 
by eruptive forces from beneath, while worn, disintegrated, an 
borne down piecemeal by aérial and igneous action, as well as 
sinking slowly by the subsidence of larger areas of surface, the 
superficial aspect of the globe has passed through oscillations un- 
limited in time and extent to what phy now sets before our 
eyes. It is the work of science to give a voice and a record to the 
successive changes which have left their silent chronicle in the 
rocks beneath our feet. 

From the genesis of the earth M. Reclus passes, in his second 
part, to the special survey of the Land as divided into continents 
and islands, with a short digression into the history of geographical 
science, and the gradual unfolding of ideas from the mythical 
cosmogonies of Asia and Europe to the positive knowledge of to-day. 
Strabo, as he approvingly quotes from Ritter, is to be regarded as 
the real founder of scientific geography, and modern science has but 
resumed the work of the acute and laborious Greek, broken off by 
the night which followed the decline of the Roman Empire. As a 
tendency of not a few writers of the modern school, we note with 
regret an undue reversion towards the archaic or ideal treatment of 
the subject of cosmical distribution. The ere | conceptions of 
terra quadrifida or mundus tripartitus have too nearly their counter- 
part in theories to which M. us is prompt to give in his adhe- 
sion. Forgetting how limited must be the period during which the 
existing partition between land and water has prevailed, he is for 
ever seeing some eternal law or abstract fitness of things in the 
— shape of continents or the run of oceanic masses. e con- 

tal areas are , to his eyes, in certain great circles traced 


round the sphere. “ By virtue of another great law, the various 


groups of land are arranged in three double continents, furnishing 
1 series.” America is chosen as the t 


line of upheaval, tending from north to south, forms a tangent to 
the curve whiclf is described by the disposition of the land round 
the Pacific, and is even coincident with it along a certain portion 
of its extent.” The New World, in consequence, boasts a high} 
mathematical symmetry of shape. It is composed of two triangl 
each pointing its apex towards the south, and linked together by 
a very narrow isthmus, Verily it would appear as if some great 
geometrical genius had presided at the play of the volcanic forces 
which amongst other stupendous oscillations may be taken to haye 
sunk Atlantis beneath the waves, and fatally upset whatever may 
have been the pre-existing balance of land and water. Had the 
Northern continent of America been left, let us suppose, of quadri- 
lateral shape, it would equally have been open, we doubt not, to M, 
Reclus and his school to admire its matheuiatical propriety, Ay 
equal harmony or unity of plan would have been manifest in the 
correspondence of this: rhomboid of the North with the gener 
similar figure of Australia in the South. In short, eyes that are 
bent on seeing design can find it in everything. As thero.are 
winds capable of discerning the cross in an oyster, we must be pre- 
pared to see the mystical spirit run a little wild even in geography, 
Analogies or conceits of this sort crop up in plenty in M. Tec us’s 
pages. “ Every continent,” we are told, “considered in itself, may 
compared to a pyramidal mass having an enormous base and a 
summit placed not far from the centre of its figure.” We confess to 
a want of the imagination requisite to see in Europe “ a pyramid 
with Mont Blanc for a summit not far from its base.” Nor is it at all 
clear to us how Asia can be called “a ——— mass having for its 
apex the Himalayan chain ” ; though indostan may be taken asa. 
very proper pyramid by itself, albeit inverted as regards its own 
pole, while Africa and South America taper quite conformably in 
the direction which befits their hemisphere. Speculative points of 
resemblance such as these, like the “ rhythmical arrangement of 
eninsulas ” which follows, however ingenious, strike us as a mere 
ind of toying with science :— 

In the Old World especially, these peninsular articulations are formed 
with a considerable degree of regularity, and, so to speak, of rhythm and 
measure; in the different continents, they exhibit the most striking. 
analogies, Arabia, in the proud and simple beauty of its outline, recalls 
to mind the elegant and yet majestic form of Spain; Hindostan, in the 
gentle undulations of its banks and the roundness of its bays, corresponds te 
Italy ; India beyond the Ganges, by its numerous indentations and the 
enormous development of its coasts, seems the counterpart of Greece—that 
beautiful country, the outline of which has been so justly compared to that 
of a mulberry-leaf. In both continents, the peninsulas become more and 
more articulated, and more and more, as it were, endowed with vitality as 
we proceed from west to east. The Mediterranean peninsulas particularly 
present the remarkable phenomenon that the variety of outline is greater in 
—— to their nearness to the rising sun. The numerous bays which 

ollow out the coast of Spain all along the Mediterranean shore are de- 
veloped in regular arcs of a circle equal on the average to a quarter of its 
circumference. The Italian gulfs—those of Genoa, Naples, and Salerno— 
are spread out in perfect semi-circles round the coast of the peninsula; 
whilst the gulfs of Greece form very deep indentations into the land, and,’ 
like the Gulf of Lepanto, might be called Mediterraneans in miniature. 


Were the whole of M. Reclus’s book constructed on a fanciful 
basis of this sort, we should never have concerned ourselves with’ 
reviewing it; nor should we have laid it down with that hearty 
recommendation which we fee] bound to pass upon it as a whole, 
Where the writer keeps his imaginative faculty within the bounds 


found an adinirable guide. Nowhere can we point to a more ex- 
haustive as well as graphic treatment of the nature and forma- 
tion of glaciers, with both the past and present agency of ice 
in modifying the aspect of nature and indirectly affecting the 
interests of man. The hydrographical systems of various parts of 
the world, albeit giving scope once more to the irrepressible 
forcing of unities and analogies, are shown in their relation to the 
great elevations of land, and the stratigraphical bearings of moun- 
tain chains. The most novel, and as some will think the boldest, 
portion is that which treats of the effect of the earth’s rotation as 
influencing the direction of rivers and watercourses. A number of 
facts are brought to illustrate and confirm the law which has been 
worked out with infinite pains by M. de Baer. The Rio de la Plata, 
the Euphrates, the Ganges, the Indus, the Nile, tegether with the 
Gironde, the Loire, the Elbe, the Rhine, the Vistula, and above all 


obedience to the law first made perceptible by the pendulum ex- 
periments of M. Foucault. Among the important rivers which 
seem to contradict this law are the Mississippi and the Rhone. In 


Reclus in explanation of the seeming anomaly. A gradual pro- 
cess of upheaval has, he argues, made its consequences seen In 
all the rivers which are parallel to the ridges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; while, strange as it may seem‘at first sight, the course of 
the Rhone may have been, even during historic periods, modified 
by the impetuosity of the Mistral. It seems, in fact, to M.Reclus 
beyond all doubt that the gradual felling of the woods of the Ce- 
vennes and the central plateau of France has caused the Mistral to 
increase in violence since the ages of the Roman occupation. This 
is a point which assuredly deserves the attention of geographers. 
It is far from being improbable that further research may give to 
what must seem to many but shadowy and hypothetical a place 
among those verified and established truths of nature which the 
science of centuries has amassed, and which M. Reclus has 
arranged and illustrated with so much pains and skill. 


respectively three paralle 
of the ideal continent, “because in this portion of the world 
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of fact and under the restraints of positive knowledge he will be 


the Danube, are adduced as wearing away their western banks in 


these cases the force of local circumstances is relied on by M. 
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PALGRAVE'S LYRICAL POEMS.* 


HEN a man who, as a critic, has done work for his 
ration brings original productions of his own before the 
world, he stands at some disadvantage. Mr. Palgrave is such a 
man, and his service in the selection and arrangement of the 
Golden Treasury has been so signal and so welcome as to carry @ 
sense of his critical power and skill wherever English is read. 
Rarely indeed does a man’s achievement exactly answer to his 
design ; more rarely still do his hopes on issuing a book turn out 
after the lapse of years to give the truest account of its history 
and success. Yet Mr. Palgrave has had this good fortune. 
He designed to make “a true national anthology of three 
centuries” ; and after ten years’ handling the Golden Treasury 
js universally acknowledged to deserve that title. According to 
his own expressed hopes, the collection has been a “source of 
animation to friends when they meet,” a “ storehouse of delight to 
Labour and Poverty.” It has not only been a delight, but an 
education also. ugh the Golden Treasury a multitude of 
le, fond of literature but by necessity poorly informed, have 
ad their knowledge increased, their research directed, their judg- 
ment gradually trained and elevated. Young and old readers, to 
whom before its publication the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries were almost an unknown land, have since that time made 
friends in both, and learned their value. To Wordsworth, in 
particular, a place in popular sympathy has by this book been 
given, os nearly adequate to his real merits than he ever 
ired be 


uired before. 

“When, therefore, a critic like Mr. Palgrave produces poems of 
his own, no wonder that he stands at some disadvantage. It is 
hard to disconnect the ideas of criticism and of composition, hard 
to read without a too pervading sense of elaboration. Everybody 
who knows literature at all knows that many famous 

which are commonly reckoned as miracles of spontaneity are in 
ae A the last triumphs of elaboration; but in the works of a 
well- critic the effort is likely to be, or at any rate to 
appear, too patent. And this is in fact the principal weak point 
Tea otherwise very charming volume. The atmosphere is too 
often the atmosphere of consciousness; the work is not too highly 
finished (that cannot be), but it too much suggests the processes of 
completion. For example, when, in a poem of very remarkable 
merit, Ibycus is ing for Cleora, his route is described 
thus 

Through rushen-rustling hall I follow, follow, 
Through lucent-paved and pillar’d corridor, 
By grape-heap'd altar-niche and vine-hung door, 
And lawnward ’neath the glade. 


When we come to reflect, the compound words make up a picture 
of finished completeness; but, as we read, there is an oppressive 
sense of effort left upon the mind. Yet, as we have said, 
this poem is one of rare beauty and delicacy. It is the story of a 
lover's refusal, told in ten short strophes. After an absence of 
fifteen Thycus comes back to ask the love of Cleora, the 
idol of his boyhood. Her memory has been a constant presence ; 

From Cleora to Cleera 

Is the limit of his way. 


He is rejected, amd the musical agony of the canto called “ Vox 
Clamantis” is as if Mr. Palgrave would unite the vehemence of 
the Rhegian Ibycus to the tenderness of Simonides. 

We must remark, however, that, while there is not a trace in 
Mr. Palgrave’s book of the vulgar thing called plagiarism, there 
yet are and passages that suggest antecedent parallels. In 
reading 

Better to feel the ing worm, as now, 
one somehow thinks of the first canto of In Memoriam, “Than 
that the victor hours should boast The long result of Love, &c.” 
So in “ Eugenia ” there is a vague hint of “ She was a phantom of 
delight”; in the “Threnos” (with refrain of “ Youth has de- 
parted ”), a hint of Charles Lamb’s “ Old Familiar Faces”; in the 
“Reign of Law,” of “ Empedocles on Etna.” It is not that 
exact resemblance can be alleged; sometimes the words convey 
4 thought which is on the surface a contradictory one; as in 

Come then, Cleora, com 
Come unregretful in thy ooel of May, 

compared with Tennyson’s “Come not when I am dead.” But 
we are not speaking of exact resemblance ; only of a hint, a sug- 
od a resuscitation. Perhaps it isan element of merit rather 
than a weakness; at any rate, if it is an error, Mr. Palgrave errs 
in good company, for Shelley’s poems are filled with the same 
kind of suggestion, and wi early unconscious resemblances 
tore palpable still. 

One or two real blemishes in this book may be here briefly put 
out of the way. We do not think that a writer of Mr. Palgrave’s 
judgment should talk about a goal being “ graspable,” or that a 
man of his powers need have been driven to coin the word. 
gain, in or, there were spirited 
young patriots igh- 3 but to talk voci- 
ferously of them as writhing 

*neath the lies that bound them, 
poisonous chains, 


* Lyrical Poems. By Francis Turner Palgrave, late Fellow of Exeter 
College, London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1871. 


is to descend below Mr. Palgrave’s proper level. We are a little 
surprised at a frequent use of the very conventional word “azure” ; 


And the glad zephyr imps his crumpled wing. 
Mr. Palgrave is very likely not without authority in using the 
word “imp” for but the full of 
engrafting a wing with new and added ft 


‘eathers is 
in Milton’s well-known sonnet to Fairfax, and certainly 
great lines from “ The Hymne of Heavenly Beautie ” :— 
Thence gathering plumes of perfect speculation, 
Toi th f th fi m: 
Yet such points, after all, scarcely require mention when set 
against the general spirit and execution of these Lyrical Poems. 
In a time when men of advanced culture are capable of extolling 
the “ egregious” Mr. Walt Whitman as the one successful dealer 
(in verse) with modern social problems, it is something to find an 
essentially modern writer upholding, amidst all the altered con- 
ditions of contemporary life, the great standard of Hellenic art. 
Mr. Palgrave’s book is dedicated to “The Immortal Memory of 
Free Athens,” in stanzas which finely open thus :—~ 
t 


Horizons pure from haze, 
And calm clear vision of Hellenic eyes ? 


A faithful disciple of classical antiquity, Mr. Palgrave is equally a 
disciple of its most genuine inheritors in modern England. He 
has a diligent student in the region of his own Anthology. 
If true to Sophocles, he is true also to Wordsworth. The poem 
devoted to Wordsworth is all too brief; it is a noble example of 
critical appreciation kindling and expanding into poetry. Take, 
for example, these stanzas :— 

The fever of our fretful life, 

The autumn poison of the air, 

The soul with its own self at strife, 

He saw and felt, but could not share: 

With eye made clear by pureness, pierced 

The life of Man and Nature through ; 

And read the heart of common things, 

Till new seem’d old, and old was new. 

To his own self not always just, 

Bound in the bonds that all men share,— 

Confess the failings as we must, 

En lion’s mark is always there ! 

or any song so pure, so great, 

Since clased the eyes, 

Our Homer of the war in Heaven, 

To wake in his own Paradise. 


There is another short written in a very 
lofty mood. The thought is in spite of men’s busy making 
and moulding and of the consequent in the 
world’s surface, yet nature keeps some relics still 


aimless time :— 
daily strengthening sway 


t of the 
the elder, 


And though man’s 
Contracts her fair, 

Yet round smooth sweeps of vine-set land 

Her vaporous ranks of summit stand 

As ghosts in morning’s silent air :— 

Or on vast slopes, unplough’d, untrod, 
She rs her right $ 

Green billows of primaeval copse, 


Toni 
"Neath the fall zenith-dood of light. 
The poem called “Two Graves at Rome” contains somo 
delicate and truthful lines about Keats, and about Shelley, 


He with the gleaming eyes 

‘And glances ond wild, 

The angel eternal child. 
The “ Alcestis,” which follows the earlier legend of the restora- 
tion from death by the of Persephone, not by the might oi 


Herakles (as in Mr. Leighton’s picture), is perhaps too modern in 
tone. a line like 
And such, she said, the law of sacrifice, 


be regarded as fitly introduced, in the treatment of a legend? The 
mermaid-poem called “Melusine” is finely written throughout, 
and the best parts are those which describe the working of home 
affections on the exile from the sea :— 

The little hands that hid the face in play ; 

The shout of pride, half cry, half triumph sweet,, 

When first alone upon the trembling feet ; 

The lisp, that makes the mother’s heart so gay, 

When once the doubtful lips her name repeat. 


All the poems in the volume which treat of love and the ties of 
childhood are models in their way ; “ Eugenia,” the pretty “ Reine 
d’Amour” (an old acquaintance), “ The Irrecoverable,” ‘“ ‘The 
Hereafter.” 
Our onl objection to the more elaborate called “ The 
Reign of Law ” and “ The Voices of Nature” is that the time has 
hardly arrived for what may be called the Lae retro ae 
whether in science or in politics. If, however, composition o 


this kind must be worked Mr. Matthew Arnold, with his 


nuine vein of and Mr. ve are the men to under- 
fake the task. PWe Xo not 


ing; but his . 
are in reality at their best where tho histerioal Se chen 


ments find scope and 
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We re this volume of Lyrical Poems as a gain. It is a 
contribution to the cause of order and of harmony in the region of 
the intellect and taste; and its animating spirit is a deep and 
twofold sympathy, on one side with the self-sufficing perfectness of 
Hellenism, on the other with the momentous and tentative efforts 
of the modern mind, and the inner consciousness of the modern 
heart. 


RUSSIA IN 1870. 

J pwe: since the emancipation of the Russian serfs was decreed, 

ten years ago, certain prophets of evil have gone on affirming 
that the change must ee that the landed proprietors 
would inevitably be reduced to beggary, that the cornfields would 
at fall out of cultivation, and that the ts would first 

e demoralized from having too much to drink, and then 
perish in consequence of having nothing to eat. The value of such 
predictions may be fairly tested by the evidence given in the pre- 
sent book by Mr. Barry, who seems to have lived long en in 


Russia to become well with the working of its institu-" 
e 


tions under the old as well as under the new system, and who has 
had better opportunities than fall to the lot of most foreigners of 
gaining an insight imto the character of its peasantry. Of the 
“mujik” he in terms of mingled praise and blame, but on 
the whole he gives him a fair character, considering him as a kind 
of overgrown child of a by no means unkindly nature, but one 
whose education has been so entirely neglected that he can scarcely 
be held responsible for faults which som deserve condign punish- 
ment if committed by the inhabitants of a land of schools. But of 
the measure of emancipation he has nothing to say which is not 
favourable, and he looks upon its fruits as likely to prove of 
an entirely beneficial nature. So far as the landlords are con- 
cerned, Mr. Barry does not believe that they are any the worse 
for “the loss of gratuitous serf labour, if the expression is 
taken in its fair meaning,” and they eannot fail to be benefited by 
“the rapid and daily rise in the value of land,” which is so great 
that “land that a few years ago could be bought for ten roubles a 
deciatine is now in demand at seventy roubles.” To the state- 
ment that cornfields are becoming waste places, because no man 
can be found to till them, he not unreasonably considers the 
growing demand for land, which accounts for this rise in its value, 
a sufficient answer. And as the present and the future 
position of the peasants his opinion is most favourable, so great 
are the improvements which have been effected among them 
during the last ten years, and so encouraging is the promise which 
is held out of their en with each succeeding year to a 
higher level of at least material welfare. Of the men employed— 
to the number of several thousands—in the iron works of which he 
was the director, Mr. speaks in high terms, given as their 
tongues were to lying and their hands to picking and stealing. 
These were venial sins, not to be heavily visited on persons who 
had never enjoyed the advantages offered to our own strictly 
virtuous peasantry by Sunday schools and Church Catechisms, 
and to a great extent atoned for by their unfailing kindliness and 
gay eee which were always attractive except on Easter 

ay. Then it was trying, he says, to have to accept the “com- 
bined offer of a kiss and an egg” from “a long line of several 
hundred workmen, mostly engaged in chareoal-burning, in the 
stoking and poking of fires and chimneys, and in other deeds of 
darkness.” ‘ihe great fault, or rather misfortune, of the mujik, our 
author thinks, is his utter ignoranee of everything which his eyes 
cannot see for themselves, and therefore, he says, ‘“ Those who 
have lived as I have, in the midst of the Russian peasantry, learned 
to know their manners, to be indulgent to their failings, to appre- 
ciate especially their ‘ charity’ and kindness of heart, will join 
me in raising a voice on their behalf for that education which is 
the one thing wanting to raise the mujik, and all Russia with him, 
to a proper place in the world.” 

Mr. Barry considers that “ a great field is opening upon Russia” 
from the introduction of foreign labour capital. In olden 
days, before the law courts were reformed, and when injustice 
“ was the rule of official business rather than the occasional ex- 
ception,” a certain risk was always attached to foreign under- 
takin gs. But now foreigners “ are favoured and protected,” and 
they constantly reap rich harvests in this as yet unexhausted field. 
Mr. Barry speaks of “ many English, Germans, and others now 
settled in Russia, who having come over as working mechanics, 
or > best as foremen to have all 
and many great wealth in country, are now e ed in 
large undertakings on their own account.” One of ion said 
he had been an ares foreman in Glasgow, but he wanted 
“to better himself,” so he came to Russia. ,At the end 
of seven years he was able to say, “I have just given u 
my situation, and I have got 15,000 roubles [about suet 
of my own in the bank, and now I am going into building 
steamboats, which I mean to run on the Siberian rivers.” Siberia 
itself Mr. Barry leoks upon as a most inviting field for a small 
capitalist. “If he only has ‘a head on his shoulders’ he must 
get on, and that rapidly.” One of the merchants settled there said 
to him a short time ago, “Tw years since I came to this 
town with 800 reubles (1002), and I have made that into five 
millions; it isa geod country to work in.” Indeed, Mr. Barry 
“ can think of no other country in the world which offers the same 
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advantages to a young man with a small capital as Siberia.” yi, 
will sound strange, he says, to people who have retained the old 
traditional ideas about Siberia a “a vast frozen wildemess, 
inhabited only by political prisoners, whose life is passed in an 
unceasing struggle for the mastery with the bears who dispute the 
forest with them.” Parts of its enormous area are almost unip- 
habitable, it is true, but in the regions through which Mr, Barry 
travelled the climate was everywhere “ temperate and endurable,” 
while a great part of it could boast of “a fine agricultural soil, g 
rich deep black loam,” in which anything would flourish, 
The walle are “as good as those in any part of the Empire,” 
and there is “plenty of pretty scenery, hill, wood, and 
water,” and the posting-houses are “ much better than those of 
many parts of the centre of Russia.” The peasants are far more 
civilized and better educated than those of the other parts of the 
Empire—a result of which the cause may be that “ the churches 
are fewer in number, and of course the number of priests is also 
it a, smaller.” And there “ woman takes her proper place, 
ooking after her household and her children,” instead of bei 

left, as she is in central Russia, “to do the hard work and slaye 
at field labour,” while her lord and master drinks and sleeps. 
As to the mineral wealth of Siberia, it is something of which 
but a very small number of people have any idea, for at present 
only a few spots are worked, and those “most unsatisfactorily, 
and under the worst possible management.” It seems that 
“ there is plenty of refined society to be met with in all Siberian 
towns, and the time of one’s sojourn there always glides away plea- 
santly; the regularity and evenness of the climate being an i 
to the enjoyment of life.” To any one who is desirous of visiting 
that attractive country it may be interesting to know that. 
steamers ply daily from Nijny Novgorod to Perm, “ doing the dis- 
tances pleasantly in a week,” and the boats are “ kept very clean,” 
their provisions “are plentiful and good, and their tariff of charges. 
is moderate.” 

The Siberian illusion is by no means the only one which Mz 
Barry’s book helps to dispel. Here is a passage which ought to 
prove of service in removing a thoroughly erroneous impression:— 
“In spite of all that has been written about the nomadic ten- 
dencies of the Russians, it is not at all an easy task to get them 
to emigrate ; they do not like changing their homes, and no man 
more than a Russian loves his native village.” The truth is, the 
term “nomadic” is thoroughly misapplied when used to describe: 
the Russian peasant. He is fond of roaming about, but always 
with the idea of returning home to the spot which is hallowed 
by the graves of his ancestors, and he is no more a “nomad” 
than any young lady who delights in “going out.” Then, 
again, the idea is prevalent among us that all sorts of languages 
are freely spoken everywhere in Russia. Barry mentions 
the case of a friend of his who did not speak Russian, and who 
had to transact some important business in a town containing 
15,000 inhabitants. His search after an interpreter -long proved 
fruitless, “and it was only after repeated attempts that at last a 
French lady, a governess in a family, was discovered ; not one of 
the Tchinovniks, nor their families, being able to interpret a few 
words of French, German, or English.” 

Mr. Barry gives a tempting account of the quantity of game 
to be found in Russia, and of the facilities for getting at. 
it offered by the natives, who “understand nothing beyond 

-hunting.” In some parts of the country sportsmen are 80 
Fittle known to the feathered tribes that “one literally treads on 
the birds, and has to kick them up to be shot at”—at least the 
smaller ones, for the bustard is always shy, and so is the caper- 
eailzie. Blackcocks are shot in great numbers in the spring, 
when they come out into the open glades of the woods to fight. 
So intent are they upon their tighting, says Mr. Barry, that “I 
once shot one of a pair that were so engaged, and, when he fell to 
the gun, his adversary did not even | up, but continued to 
spur the dead body, until 1 knocked him over also.” He has 
sometimes killed “ as many as seventeen brace in the short interval 
between daybreak and sunrise.” Wild-fowl are to be bagged in 

quantities, and a moderately good shot has often been 
known “to bring home in August trom twenty to twenty-fve 
~—— of double snipe in a day.” In the spring time the 
small islands of the Gulf of Finland, close to St. , 
are crowded with ruffs and reeves, and during the whole o 
the fine season quails and partridges, or at least “rab- 
chicks,” abound in profusion. As for hares, Mr. Barry has 
seen “a whole cartload” taken by boys at the time of the 
8 ring floods. “The boys pick out some rising ground above 
the ood, which gradually diminishes as the water rises, and 
the hares are, in consequence, driven together in a corer, 
where the boys follow and knock them down with sticks.” 
—s who wants sport, it seems, has only to go to Moscow, 
and there get introduced at the club to some of the landed pro- 
prietors ; they will soon “put him in the way of getting what he 
wants,” and “hospitality and a hearty welcome are sure to be 
offered besides.” "Phe only drawback to the sportsman’s ss 
is caused by the mosquitos, which haunt some districts; but we 
are told that salad oil, into which a few drops of oil of tar have 
been dropped, is found to be perfectly efficacious in warding off 


their attentions. 

Mr. Barry says in his that he fears his book will be 
found deficient in information on several topics, “ notably litera- 
ture, military, naval matters, &c.,” but that he had determined 
not to introduce any subject with which he was net “ y 
quite conversant.” “If other authors would only frame and keep 
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consequence, in 
at y recommended as honest and instructive. A few of his 
ents may be — to correction, as, for instance, some that 
he makes about the Russian peasant in general, which ys apply 
only to the peasants of certain localities. Thus he finds fault wi 
Mr. Dixon for speaking of mud floors to the peasants’ houses, and 
says, “The living part.of a meee house is almost invariably ap- 
proached by a staircase.” This is quite true as regards districts 
jn which wood is plentiful, but where it is scarce the floors of 
the huts are often flush with the ground outside, and composed 
of the same materials. In another part of his book he says, “In 
other Oriental countries where the people cannot read, they are 
fond of having stories told them, but this is not a general amuse- 
ment with the mujiks.” Yet the number of skazki or Méarchen 
which have been collected in all parts of Russia is immense, and 
in some districts—as, for instance, about Lake Onega—the pro- 
fessional reader of poems and stories is a ones of considerable 
importance in the village community. But in almost every case 
in which Mr. Barry has dealt with such subjects as naturally came 
within the scope of his ken, he has shown himself to be an honest 
chronicler, one who has at least set down nought in malice. 


HARRY DISNEY.* 

“ ND,” as the author of Harry Disney tells us, “ still 
dearly loves a lord.” It is rather hard of Mr. Atholl de 
Walden toreproach England with her taste when he, and writers 
like him, manage to find their account in it. If England—that is 
to say, if a certain set of ignorant and vulgar people who have 
just learning enough to read a novel—were cured of this love, 
there would be at once an end to a large class of ignorant and 
yulgarnovels. Thereare'those who try to gain an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the arist through its servants, and there are others 
who try to attain the same end through a certain class of novelists. 
For ourselves, if we had no other means than these two of studying 
the life of fashion, we would rather take Jeames as our authority 
than Mr. Atholl de Walden. We are, we must allow, amazed at 
the moderation that our author shows in the name that he 
gives his book. He himself, though he does not bear a title, 
yet lays claim to a name which suggests at least the younger 
gon of a baron. He dates his preface from the Temple, though 
from what part of it the Directory does not allow us to discover. 
He scarcely writes a page that has nota title or two in it, and yet 
he names his story after the single commoner who plays any im- 
portant part. Harry Disney was, we are quite ready to admit, 
the grandson of a baronet of ancient lineage. His name, too, of 
, may be defended by the precedent of Harry Monmouth 
a me Hotspur. Still Mr. Atholl de Walden, having crammed 
three volumes of titles, would have done well to select one 
of them as the name for his book. The name of a story, as he 
will learn in time, is just as important as the brand of a wine, 

Your vulgar diner-out cannot relish his wine, and your 
reader cannot relish his story, unless they come each com ed 
to him by a high-sounding name. If Harry Disney will not sell, 
we would venture to recommend that the book should come out with 
anew title. The rush of milliners’ apprentices to the circulating 
libraries would be something alarming if there were published “The 
Wicked Earl of Edgeware; or, Revelations of the English Aris- 
tocracy. Edited by Atholl de Walden, of the Temple.” Setting 
aside its title, Harry erst has, however, much to recommend it 
toa coarse and stupid mind. Ithasno wit,nohumour. It makes 
indeed that pretence to both the one and the other in which, coming 
as it does within their understanding, the vulgar delight. It 
contains attacks on the indecency of the age, written in language 
not ill suited to its subject. It pretends to show that English 
society is rotten to the core; it tells much, and hints at more. 
Lest the mere description of vicious manners should prove 
tedious, deeds of violence are thrown in; and while intrigue 
and adultery form the staple of the story, drugs, infernal 
machines, pistols, stilettos, and the guillotine are introduced by 
way of agreeable variety. To crown all, laments on the immo- 
of the age follow each most offensive page. The author's 
wicked hero, the Earl of Edgeware, wil, exist only in his 
own diseased imagination, unless indeed it should ever come 
to pass that some low attorney’s clerk suddenly comes into 
& title and roo,ooo/: a year, and sets about attempting the 
of a Don Juan. And yet, like many another writer, 
turns round on the miserable coinage of his own brain, and 
says, “ The existence of such a man as Lord Edgeware in Eng- 
society was an insult which five-and-thirty years ago would 
not have tolerated. "We hounded from our pure doors 
the erratic genius of a n, whilst we keep and pet an a 
ware! ©, consistent and most progressive of nations!” The 
publication of such a novel as Harry Disney is an “ insult ” which 
Most certainly five-and-thirty years ago would not have been tole- 
tated. There is a kind of heavy stupidity which will deprive 
even vicious writing of its charms, and this stupidity our author 
has in the fullest measure. If he has any chance at all of being 
read, itis in thenext month ortwoon Margate sands. Sea air seems 
a ny peeele able to digest, in their brains as well as in 
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their ‘stomachs, heavier food than usual ; and it is possible 
_* Harry Di An Autobiography. Edited by Atholl de Walden. 
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the varied attractions of the oe og beach to the pages of Hi 
Dismey. If, however, any one who is not paid for it can be found 
to read it through from beginning to end, we commend the fact 
to the attention of Mr. Darwin, as supplying an important link in 
the evidence by which he proves pai connexion with the ape. 
rey though people may be—how stupid, every one often finds 
to his cost, when for three hours he has at a dinner-party no 
change of company—yet we can scarcely credit the existence of 
any stupidity that is capable of swallowing down many pages like 
the one that we will quote:— 
The next minute I was seated in the chair vacated by a younger son of 
a 80 want me to wi i 
with me, we can talk It isa 
that of hers. It reminds one of the past; I like to be reminded of the past. 
I hate the present; it is odious—as odious as that nasty Lady Selina, 
who is always asking me to do some favour or other for her uninteresting 
daughters or ugly sons. You never bore me to grant you favours. You 
are a nice young man, and I like nice young men ; not the young men of 
the present day, with their odious talk about horses and city shares—you 
are not like them; you remind me of Captain Lytligh, who was poor 
George the Fourth’s aide-de-camp, and a very handsome young man. Yes, 
you are very handsome, and of course poor—all handsome men are 
r; it’s only those a Manchester people that are rich n ys—like 
— Fie with whom I have dined to-night. Horrid woman! 1 quite 
er. 
If men can really get paid for such writing as this we should 
have some fear lest the law-stationers should suddenly find that 
there is a scarcity among copying-clerks. It must be quite as plea- 
sant to write down one’s own nonsense as to copy another man’s 
sense, and a good deal easier. The beg might in a moment 
swarm with Atholl de Waldens, if once the clerks got wind that, 
for writing a novel, all that is really needful are pen, ink, and 
pa . Perhaps it bes. apy as well to add a copy of the Daily 
3 eee which would at the same time serve as a model of 
style and, where a prurient imagination ran short, help to eke 
out the deficiency. The same paper, with its ger reports of 
the police courts, would at the same time furnish any day suffi- 
cient material for at least one plot. For to form a plot is as easy 
a matter as to write the dial All that an ai has to do 
is to take a character, and e use of him as a child does of a 
piece of cotton on which it threads beads of all sizes and colours, 
utterly regardless of any harmony, and hang about him as many 
crimes as the Daily Telegraph can furnish and as three volumes 
can contain. He must then follow that illustrious paper one step 
further, and, when giving the greatest publicity to vice, must 
insist on the nicest respect to the obligation of reticence. He may 
even in his virtuous indignation go yet a step further, and fall foul 
of his rivals in the same trade. In the words of Mr. Atholl de 
Walden he may say, “Our novelists took their cue from 
the _ taste; and hence we have that deli species 
of literary pabulum, written chiefly by ladies, where the wit 
is double entendre and the love sensuality.” We hasten to 
acquit our author of any attempts at entendre. He does 
indeed make one attempt at a play on words, where he asks 
whether matrimony is matter o’ money. But he clearly feels that, 
in the presence of people of such exalted rank as crowd his 
pages, jesting would be an impropriety, and that, when an author 
as to keep up a constant circulation of crimes, he cannot be ex- 
pected to provide amusement. It is difficult to decide which of 
the two bear off the palm of stupid wickedness, his heroine or the 
Earl of Edgeware. In spite of the attractions thrown in of 
theft, intrigue, adultery, and murder, we do not believe that such 
characters could keep awake the audience of even a London 
theatre. The heroine “was the only byes pot of the Right 
Honourable George Faynix, a member of Lord Carney’s Ministry, 
and a distinguished statesman.” She secretly marries a Monsieur 
Vaudrien, a French adventurer, intrigues with Lord Edgeware, 
commits bigamy by marrying Sir John Trevemnis “the wealthy 
Devonshire baronet,” - off another woman’s baby on him, 
brings her first husband to the guillotine, is disowned ersecond, 
matries Harry Disney for her third, elopes with Lord Edgeware, 
and dies penitent. Lord Edgeware adds to the wickedness of Lord 
Steyne of Vanity Fair all the crimes that can be supplied by our 
author’s fertile imagination. Like all other wicked members of 
the aristocracy, he had 400,000/. a year, was educated at Eton, 
had been expelled from Christchurch, and “in that faubourg 
of secret vice, St. John’s Wood, had built a ificent ss. 
dedicated to Bacchus, Venus, and High-play.” He fights due 
foully, hires an assassin to take off his rival with his sti- 
letto, requites the love of Madame Vandrien, Lady Trevennis, 
Mrs. Disney, or whatever her proper name may be, by 
her at times most cruelly, and by swearing (as the 
lady says) that “if I did not love him, and learn to behave 
ff as his slave, he would sell me as a Circassian to the 
surrounding Koords.” He is killed, or rather murdered, in Paris, 
in the end by Harry Disney. But as “a verdict was brought in 
of manslaughter during a fit of be ae insanity, he was only 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment in the Mazas mode! penitenti 
and to two years’ confinement in the new Bicétre.” We do not 
pretend to that familiarity with law in 
claimed by an author who dates his from the Temple. 
French law would seem, however, to judge from the specimen 
just given, somewhat different from any with which we ate 
familiar. Harry Disney is scarcely worthy of his associates. 


' His virtuous character is in too strong a contrast with theirs, Lo 
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be sure he drugs a man’s wine, steals his letters, plays the part of 
an eav! per, makes love to a married woman, lies when- 
ever convenient, and commits a murder. Still he is meant on the 
whole for a virtuous character, and as such we gladly acknowl 

him. Unfortunately he took “the first step down the well- 
lubricated descent of Avernus,” and so ended his career at the 
monastery of La Trappe, at Picquigny. What else could he expect 
if, grandson of a baronet though he was, he thrust himself between 
the heroine and the Earl of ware? We must not conclude 
our notice of this work without so far gratifying our readers as to 
admit them to a conversation of people of the highest rank. It is 
[ee to reflect how the talk of rg differs from that of 

gravia merely by the absence of Latin derivatives :— 

“Lord are, I desire that this interview may cease, and that you 
will instantly quit my presence. Indeed, I am almost inclined to believe 
that you are either mad or inebriated, to have ——” 

“ Not at all,” interrupted his lordship coolly. ‘ 1 can assure you, you are 
mistaken. I never had enough brains to go mad upon, and I make it a rule 
never to drink till the evening. It is chiefly your charming sex that takes 
to that now before dinner.” 

To this her ladyship makes a long reply, and sums up by 
saying :— 

“ Leave me, sir! and were it consistent with my sense of self-respect, I 
would order yonder gardener to hasten your d a 


THE COMING RACE.* 


Se book belongs to a class of literature in which may be 
reckoned some very remarkable performances. It is a descrip- 
tion of an imaginary world, placed in this instance, not in the 
moon or some newly-discovered island of the ocean, but in a mys- 
terious subterranean region. The beings by whom it is inhabited 
belong to the “ coming race ” which is some day to arise from the 
howe of the earth, and to supplant our unfortunate descendants. 
An imagi society of this kind has generally been described 
either by way of ary y Bape the ideal to which, in the opinion of 
its creator, we should be anxious to approximate, or as a conve- 
nient mode of satirizing existing arrangements. The lands dis- 
covered by Captain Gulliver are the great example of the last 
method. Swift’s misanthropy, which would have been simply re- 
pulsive as applied to ordinary human beings, was less shocking 
when dire inst the creatures of his imagination. Readers 
who could y have borne to be told in plain language that 
they were a loathsome and contemptible race of beings could 
sympathize with the scorn directed against their grotesque 
representatives. The author of the Coming Race has only a few 
touches of a similar spirit. He aims a few blows at our modern 
theories; and describes, for example, the folly and wickedness of 
his fellow-creatures to one of his cg, A Ana,” much after 
the fashion of Captain Gulliver talking to the King of Brobdingnag. 
But this is rather beside the main purpose of his book. Neither, 
if we understand him rightly, does he mean to represent his 
ideal society as in all respects desirable. It is not quite a Utopia 
which he sets before us. We should rather say, though the mean- 
ing of a parable of this kind is necessarily open to a good deal of 
laxity in the interpretation, that the state of things in “ Vrilya” 
—so the new land is named—represents what would be the pro- 
bable result of working out certain political and social theories. 
On the whole, perhaps, we may assume that he regards those 
theories as substantially right but he is half inclined to laugh at 
some of their results; and he is not clear that something would 
not be lost as well as gained by the expected development. 
Though the book is well written and ingeniously worked out, 
it hardly shows the force of execution which would be nec 

to make it an unequivocal success. Such as it is, however, it 
leads to some curious speculations, whose value it would be im- 
possible to discuss, though we may briefly indicate their general 

ture. 


nature. 
In the first place, the inhabitants of this new world are 
a good many centuries ahead of us in point of scientific acquire- 
ments. Their great discovery is the knowledge of the force called 
“-vril,” that mysterious energy of which all the forces known to 
us, such as electricity, heat, gravitation, and so on, are simply 
modifications. By help of “ vril” they can perform all kinds of 
marvellous feats. They maintain a perpetual light, which is 
highly necessary in their subterranean es; they can of course 
- EF: capacity which is in great request amongst the inhabitants 
ideal worlds; their offensive powers in warfare surpass 
mitrailleurs and rifled cannon as much as lightning surpasses bows 
and arrows; and they can produce all such phenomena as those 
of animal magngfism as regularly and easily as we can work an 
electric telegraph. Having thus penetrated the t secret of 
nature, they at once get rid of many of the troubles to which man- 
kind is subjected. ey cannot fight with each other, for their 
weapons are too deadly ; they have no difficulty with the working 
classes, for the a classes have been superseded by cunningly- 
devised machinery ; life in general has become perfectly easy, and 
every one can luxuries which with us are only in the 
possession of the rich. 
So far we have simply reached the ordinary scientific paradise. 
We have a society in which electric telegraphs and railways are 
raised to the superlative degree. But we have now to trace the 
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social and political consequences of this remarkable state of thi 
These philosophical Ana have naturally left far behind them our 
— ideas as to monarchies and hereditary ari ; 
The labouring class, as we have seen, has disappeared ; and the ~ 
most absolute social equality prevails. But they are far indeed 
from adopting our gross expedients of a democracy. Their dis. 
coverer was an inhabitant of New York, and on setting before 
them the admirable results of universal su as exhibited in 
his native city, he was amazed to find that he did not excite their 
admiration. Indeed, they called that form of government by the 
name of “ Koom-Posh,” a word which by a curious coincidence 
with the language of the upper air means “ hollow bosh.” Goyer. 
ment by the most ignorant and foolish is in their opinion a 
mistake. The system upon which they have settled would 
suggest that they have some acquaintance with the theories 
of Comte, though positivists would regret to hear 

they still indulge in the weakness of theism and a belief jn 
the immortality of the soul. Their ruler, however, resembles the 
“terrestrial providence ” of the three bankers in being a benevo- 
lent gentleman who has little to do beyond superintending certain 
necessary details, principally of an engineering kind, and who 
nominates his own successor. The difficulty of securing an effec. 
tive rule is diminished by the fact that everybody has become 
so intelligent and well-meaning that force is never required and 
crime is unknown. Wealth is disliked by most people as implying 
additional responsibility, and political ambition is unknown. 
Office is a trust which it is troublesome to disc instead of a 
means of gaining honour or profit. Yet we are told, perhaps by 
way of gentle sarcasm on extremely benevolent peo _ that it 
was proposed to dissect the unlucky traveller on his arrival, 
the interests of science being regarded as supreme. But in this 
case he would have been “requested” to submit, instead of 
ordered. Refusal to obey the request would: indeed have been 
considered as so unreasonable in a country where everybody really 
believes in immortality, that he would in that case have been ex- 
tirpated as a noxious animal. 

‘he ladies of course have got the upper hand in this advanced 
society. They do not indeed enjoy the suffrage, for there is no 
suffrage to enjoy, but they have a power which on the whole is of 
even greater value. Owing to their greater powers over the 
mysterious fluid “ vril,” they have an undoubted physical 
superiority. They could in a moment destroy a husband to whom 
they took a dislike, although the power was only once exercised 
during many centuries, when the unfortunate males unanimously 
migrated to another region and thereby brought the stronger sex 
to reason. The women carry on the active of courtship, and 
justify their inversion of the ordinary state of things by the argu- 
ment that, as love is of more importance to women than to 
men, women should have the chief share in the choice of a mate. 
The women again are the chief cultivators of speculative science, 
for which they are fitted by the greater delicacy of their in- 
tellects. And yet, after having done his best to raise women to 
a loftier position in his fancy world, and having made them phy- 
sically stronger, the author relents, or perhaps indulges in a little 
sarcasm at his own principles. The most distinguished of all his 
—eney women, so wise that our gravest men of science would 
be children to her, and so strong that her single arm could over- 
throw whole battalions of ordinary men, falls desperately in love 
with the human traveller, and, indeed, makes a fool of herself 
about him. If an English maiden were to court an or even 
a Chimpanzee, the scandal could scarcely be greater; and we are 
perhaps intended to infer that the most admirable rearrangement 
of social relations will not get rid of certain passions, or it may be 
merely an undesigned piece of irony, flowing from the fact that 
the author could not manage to get through his story, even though 
its scenery lies amongst the most perfect beings, without a little 
ordinary love-making. 

The most original conclusion has a similar touch of irony. These 
wonderful beings are entirely devoted to science. ey have 
almost given up poetry, and the fine arts have grievously degene- 
rated. The reason assigned is that human art gives expression to 
the violent and disorderly passions which have disappeared in 
Vrilya. When everybody obeys the laws, and does not even 
commit an impropriety, it is obvious that the great motive of 
dramatic interest is absent. No more murder, no more jealousy, 
no more avarice or ambition or jealousy or competition, noth 
but a calm pursuit of knowledge by well-regulated minds, wo 
undoubtedly make this a very dull ‘world. e might be better, 
but we should lose not only our sensation novels, but our grandest 
poetry, and indeed something more. Take away all personal am- 

ition, and mankind will be reduced to a dead level, with no 
heroes and no great criminals. And, in fact, this is the conclusion 
towards which our ingenious inventor finds himself driven. 
has followed out the ordinary line of thought of radical 
though avoiding some of their most offensive conclusions. But he 
has found himself inevitably landed in the ordinary difficulties. 
If you would take away all the evils which afflict mankind, you 
must begin by taking away nearly everything that makes life in- 
teresting or picturesque. When everybody is agreed upon all 
questions, and every one is content with things as they are, the 
consummation may be a desirable one; but from our point of view 
it is unmistakably depressing. Struggle with the conditions of 
the world in which we are placed, and struggle with each other, 1s 
an essential part of our existence ; and though we groan over the 
labour of ascending the mountain, we cannot look forwards with 
real complacency to the level table-land on the summit. 
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topians begin by supposing that the victory is won at every 
ee: t, and that tle #0 more is left to fight for. It is a natural 
Psequence that the beings whom they create should be—as the 
guthor of the Coming Race fairly confesses his own to be—dull, 
comfortable lotos-eaters, or dwellers in the land where the pigs 
yun about read roasted, crying “ Come, eat me!” An expression of 
melancholy po like that of the Egyptian sphinxes is on all their 
faces; they never laugh, though they are always cheerful and 
smiling; and they seem to have little to do beyond spreading 
their wings for an occasional flight. On the whole we are glad to 
believe that, if they are in fact the coming race, their coming will 


occupy & long time. 


HERE AND THERE IN ENGLAND.* 


T is hard to guess nb Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
1 of Scotland should have taken it into his head, to publish 
«Here and There” in England. Perhaps the title is meant to be 
taken very literally indeed. The visit to England seems to take in 
two places only, namely Bristol and Stratford-on-Avon. Of these 
we may perhaps be allowed to guess that one is “ Here” and 
the other “ There,” while the rest of England is neither here nor 
there. The author tells us indeed in his last p: that he was 
at Carisbrooke, and that he “could have wished to have 
described” the castle. He also “could have wished to have taken 
dowa the Reader to Bath,” and he “ could have wished to have 
had a short stroll with the Reader through the beautiful town 
of Leamington, and gone from thence to Kenilworth Castle.” 
Whether the Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries really went to 
Bath, Leamington, and Kenilworth, either alone or in company 
with any Reader, we are not distinctly told. Neither are we dis- 
tinctly told whether he even went the length of really wishing to 
go to any of them ; all that he gives us his word for is that he 
“could have wished” to go to them. He had a capacity for 
wishing to that degree, but it is not clearly told us whether it 
was ever put in practice. But we may remark the discreet choice 
of a preposition when he tells us that at Bath what he could have 
wished to do was to “take down” the Reader, which shows how 
well he appreciated the site of the city which, according to the 
Jew in Richard of the Devizes, was “ posita, immo deposita, ad 
portas inferi.” But we are wronging our Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. We find from another page that he did go to Bath; 
atleast he found out that the services in the Abbey “ are con- 
ducted in exact conformity with the Book of Common Prayer,” 
and we get the following unique compliment to the Rector’s 
reading :— 

With the exception of the Rector of Bath, 1 did not hear a good reader in 

England, Every word he uttered was distinct in sound, rounded without 
affectation, and its meaning conveyed to the mind as well as the ear with 
freshness, 
After this, we think that no one will again use the name of Bath, 
like the name of Jericho, as a sort of curse—“Go to Bath,” like 
Barr’ é¢ képacag. We feel stirred up to go to the place—there are 
only one or two such places, Clifton parish church among them— 
where “the services are conducted in exact conformity with the 
Book of Common Prayer.” At Bath at least, if nowhere else, the 
Church of the Future is found ; there is neither excess nor defect ; 
nothing is added, nothing is left out; and we are bound to suppose 
that the Rector who reads so well has found out the way to re- 
cuncile the judgment in Westerton v. Liddell with the judgment 
in Hebbert v. Purchas. 

The only account which our friend gives of himself is that he 
is a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland; yet at Bath 
he thinks of nothing older than Beau Nash and Kenilworth; the 
home of Earl Simon, the place of the dictum, is to him simply 
“where Elizabeth and Leicester once held high wassail.” But our 
may have got from the show-woman of 
the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick, who points out the tomb of 
“the great Earl of Leicester ””—meaning not the “ protector gentis 
Angliz,” but “so poor a peer as Robin Dudley.” In fact it is 
only in Bristol Cathedral that our antiquary pays any attention to 
antiquities at all. He begins with an “ Edinburgh consultation ”— 
4 picture of the process of waiting for the doctor, which, like some 

things in the book, might have been endurable in the pages 

of a light magazine. Then we have chapters on Feniani 
and what not the one or two 
es and sayings just about up to the s magazine level. But 
4 Fellow of the Society of Aatiguaie of Scotland is to be judged 

y his antiquarian attempts, and we can only hope that he is more 

eesstul in examining some branch of antiquities at home than 
heisin exploring an con er minster, Why should a man come all 
way to Bristol to about Bristol Cathedral 

way which is re not up to the average of vergers and 
¢uide-buoks ? Scotland not a land 
churches, though unluckily a small number only of them are per- 
fect, A man who has got up hy yo and St. Andrews and 
Dunblane and Arbroath, and a crowd of other fine buildings, has 
gone through no bad architectural education. But when our anti- 
quary gets to Bristol—he does not say how he got there or whether 
he stopped anywhere on the road—he seems as much in the dark 
about @ medisval city and its buildings as if he had come from 


* Here and There in England ; including a Pilgrimage to Strat ford- 
4von, By a Fello ; 9: igrumage 
Society of Anticnuaries of Scotland. London: 


{ Scotland who listen to them, one King of Denmark is the 


the middle of Ethiopia. All is pure light of nature; there is no 
kind of observation or comparison ; this, that, and the other is 
“si pposed,” “ good authority states,” and so forth. “ Its tower 
suf posed to have been built four hundred years ago”—we always 
at once know what to make of a man who talks of a thing being 
“ built four hundred years ago” instead of its being built in the 
fifteenth century. “The appearance of the pile is —— of 
age and solemnity.” By some unusual process the “ dark massive 
columns”—which to the’ ordinary eye seem neither dark nor 
massive—can be seen from the north-east, along with the tower 
built four hundred years ago—therefore plainly from the outside. 
The Fellow of the epesy & of Antiquaries of Scotland clearly has the 
same lynx-like sight as the designers of the Bayeux ig em who 
at once shows the pillars and the tower of Westminster Abbey, only 
from the north-west and not from the north-east. Besides the 
tower and the dark and massive columns, the view from the north- 
east shows also the windows, which our antiquary speaks of as 
“arched and richly carved.” Richly carved” may perhaps 
mean filled with tracery; but the other epithet seems to show 
that the Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries was surprised at 
seeing arched windows in a minster of the fourteenth century, and 
that he rather expected them to be square-headed. All these things, 
columns, windows, and tower, “ carry the mind irresistibly back 
to the days when the ancient faith held unquestioned sway, and 
the word Protestant did not exist.” Such a remark would be 
natural in an American who had just landed in Europe for the 
first time; but it sounds queer in any dweller in the Isle of 
Britain, especially in a Fellow of any Society of Antiquaries. 
Our Fellow had been at Edinburgh, because he went there to 
consult his doctor. ‘To be sure Trinity Church is gone, and St. 
Giles’s is hopelessly distigured ; but did he not cast a glance on 
Holyrood? Did he see nothing between Hol and Bristol : 
Our antiquary really talks as if Bristol Cathedral was the first 
ancient church that he ever saw. 

A man better up in these matters than our antiquary might be 
forgiven for being puzzled if he were suddenly set down in the 
inside of Bristol Cathedral. The perverted ingenuity of the 
present arrangements is such that the most practised nitualist— 
we use the word in its natural sense—would not at the first 
moment know where he was. But it is an ingenuity equally 
perverted which describes its as “ chancel, choir, ante-choiz, 
and aisles.” The antiquary speaks of the church asa “ remnant 
of the monastery of St. Augustine.” We are not sure whether he 
knows that the nave has vanished; at least he seems not to have 
noticed that it was actually rebuilding. 

Our Fellow gets outside to the chapter-house, “ built over 700 
years ago by the founder.” “ Here,” he gravely tells us, “ a 
chapter was daily read to the monks; hence it was called the 
chapter-room.” We wonder how our antiq would construe the 
words “ domus capitularis,” or what he would make of St. Hugh's 
“capitolia” at Lincoln. Almost more remarkable than the expla- 
nation of the chapter-house, which we haye seen somewhere or 
other before, is the description of “ the Abbot’s stalls which encircle 
the apartment.” It is not clear whether our antiq thought 
that every monk of St. Augustine’s was an Abbot, or whether he 
thought that, as Kehama could enter the city by eight gates at 
once, so the Abbot, by virtue of his higher dignity, was able to sit 
in all the stalls of the chapter-house at the same time. When he 
gets to the abbey gate, he becomes sententious and metaphorical on 
very small provocation. ‘ Supposition is often the historian of the 
pact, and so it is in some measure with the college arch, It is 

lieved to have been the-entrance to the original monastery.” 
Toa plain mind which did not deal in personification, it might 
have seemed impossible that any one could doubt—for the pro- 
cesses of “supposing” and “believing” seem to involve some 
degree of doubt—as tothe entrance of the monastery being the 
entrance to the monastery. 

We have proved our antiquary in his architecture; let us now 
put him on in his history. Itis plain that he writes down whatever 
the verger told him. So we get the old story about “ Rober: 
Fitzharding, whose father is supposed to have been a son 
of one of the Danish Kings, and founder of the family of 
Berkeley.” That Robert Fitzharding was founder of the family 
of Berkeley there is no manner of doubt, but when “his father 
is supposed to have been a son of one of the Danish Kings” 
we have lighted upon one of our old grievances. Generation after 
generation of local antiquaries have been saying this over and over 
egain, without so much as stopping to think what they mean by it. 

anish Kings seem to be to them much the same as foreign coun- 
tries were to Lord Bateman. He set forth, as we all know, “ some 
foreign country for to see,” being seemingly quite careless as to 
what foreign country he might to. So it is plain that to 
Bristol vergers, and to Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries of 
same as 
another, and it is all one whether Harding the father of Robert— 
so to distinguish him—was a son of Gorm the Old or of Frederick 
the Seventh. It is always “a King of Denmark,” “the King of 
Denmark” ; it is plain that such people do not stop to think or to 
ask who was King of Denmark at the time ‘of which they are 

ing. But Harding is always said to have been a follower of 
the Conqueror, and a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland might be expected to know that, next to a son of Harold 
himself, the least likely person to serve under William was a son 
of the reigning King of Denmark, Swend Estrithson. For doce» 
not Adam of Bremen bear witness that “inter Suein et Basta:- 
dum perpetua contentio de Anglié fuit”? Those who have 
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courpared their Domesday with their Codex Diplomaticus and 
their William of Malmesbury will perhaps be likely to think that 
Harding the father of Robert was the son of Eadnoth the 
Staller, and that therefore the house of Berkeley is one of the few 
gveat houses of real English descent. Our antiquary next goes 
on to give alittle sketch of the state of things in the days of 
Robert Fitzharding, from which we get the following remarkable 
account of the wars of Stephen and Matilda, mixed up with what 
would seem to be some vague scraps from a sketch of the History 
of the Cistercian Order :— 

To see her son crowned Henry II., his mother contended witb a valour 
which showed that the blood of Henry Beauclerk and the dictates of maternal 
affection were strong within her; and her cause had no champion more 
gallant than Robert Fitzharding. After the Conquest, came, for the most 

art, the cathedrals and abbeys. The cathedrals of Rochester, Chichester, 

anterbury had amongst others arisen, and Tintern Abbey began, in 1131, 
to rise on the banks of the Wye. That the Church was spreading may be 

thered from the fact that in the united reigns of Henry I., Stephen, and 
II. three hundred religious houses were founded in Ragland. 

For this we are referred to Knight’s Popwar History of England, 
i. 259. 

Our antiquary goes on to tell us how, “when Elizabeth, the last 
of the Tudors, honoured Bristol with her presence, when the 
Papaey was abolished and the Church of England established, it 
was to Bristol Cathedral she repaired to worship.” Her Majesty’s 
choice of a place of worship does not strike us as very wonderful, 
unless the antiquary expected her to go up the hill to enjoy that 
exact conformity to the Book of Common Prayer which was no 
doubt to be found even then in Clifton parish church; but it is 
something to learn when the Papacy was abolished and the 
Chureh of England established, for this a give us the 
long-sought-for date of the Reformation. This abolition and esta- 
blishment took place “ninety years after the first of the Tudor 
dynasty came hither, as Henry VII., to worship, in that year 
which saw the union of the White and Red Roses by his mar- 
riage with the daughter of Edward IV.” Now the marriage of 
Henry and Elizabeth took place January 18th, 1486. It would 
therefore seem, on the authority of the Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, that the Reformation happened in the 
year 1576. To be sure we had always thought that the Church 
of England had been established long before, and we did not 
know that the Papacy had been abolished even now. But it is a 

difficulty when we read on the next page—‘ After 
enry VIIL. dissolved the monasteries vice the Pope deposed, the 
first bishop he appointed of Bristol Cathedral was Paul Bush, who 
‘was consecrated in June 1542.” It would seem then that, though 
the abolition of the Papacy did not happen till 1576, yet there 
was a personal deposition of the Pope, which had something to do 
with the dissolution of monasteries, at some time not later than 
May 1542. 

We have no time to follow our antiquary to muse about 
Chatterton in the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, which he speaks 
of as “this cathedral.” We will end with an extract from the 
preface :— 

The follo pages were main! ared when the writer’s'indisposition 
compelled Heda 3 seek a warmer c imate than his native place ‘afforded, and 
he lays-them before the public in the hope that they may be found not alto- 
gether without interest. 


We sincerely trust that the writer has by this time got over his 
indisposition, and we can assure him that his pages have given us 
a good deal, if not of interest, at least of amusement. 


OWEN’S MODERN ARTILLERY.* 


bee inereased importance of artillery in war, the interest which 
gunnery questions now excite, and the recognised importance 
of conveying to our 40,000 Militia and Volunteer gunners some 
fuller knowledge of their craft, amply justify the publication of a 
work on the principles and practice of modern artillery. A few 
years ago such a work would scarcely have been known outside a 
narrow professional circle, and within that circle it would have 
been less read than itdeserved, Indeed, the very work before us 
has actually existed in a less complete form for more than ten 
years, as “ Lectures for the Gentlemen Cadets at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy.” But who ever thought of reading these Lectures 
except the cadets who had no choice but to study them, the 
subaltern officers who were cramming for their examination, and 
a few stray and exceptionally zealous Volunteers? But the 
stagnant waters have been stirred within the past decade, the 
demand for fuller information has gradually extended, and this 
demand has given rise to a number of treatises on artille 

questions of no mean order. The courses of instruction whi 

have been prepared in some of the manufacturing departments 
are very minute and exhaustive in their treatment of their respec- 
tive branches of the subject. The Artillery Handbook for Field 
Service has expanded from a handbook, properly so called, into a 
very plump little volume; the Proceedings of the Royal Artille 

Institution frequently contain papers of a very high class, whic 

ave not more generally known and appreciated only because an 
out-of-date conservatism still perversely limits their circulation. 
Men are nolonger content with such books as Griffiths’s ‘ Artil- 
lerist’s Manual,” or the “Pocket Gunner”; and the science has 


* The Principles and Practice of Modern Artillery, including Artillery 
Materigl, Gunnery, and the Organization and Use of Artillery in Warfare. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Owen, 1t.A., Professor of Artillery, Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, &c. &c. London: John Murray 1871 


even travelled beyond the range of the researches of the stan 
French authorities, and created a craving for corrected form 
and for more modern information than can be found in Digi 
Piobert. 
And here the observation naturally occurs that there is pro’ 
no one to whom artillerists owe more in this matter than to the 
late Director of Ordnance. General Lefroy’s untiring energy and 
keen love of his profession, his healthy liberality of mind and his 
almost total freedom from professional prejudice, operated long and 
actively enough to leaven the feeling of the regiment to which he 
belongs, and to enable it to shake off much of the professional 
lethargy which some years ago threatened to overwhelm it, ‘To 
General Lefroy artillerymen owe the Royal Artillery Institut 
the Handbook, the reorganization, we might almost say the forma. 
tion, of the excellent Museum of Artillery at Woolwich, the pub. 
lication of the valuable extracts from the Reports and Proceedin 
of the Ordnance Select Committee, and in a great measure the - 
stitution of those admirable gunnery experiments which have made 
the name of Shoeburyness famous, and have placed the British 
artillery matériel in the foremost rank among the armaments of 
Europe. If we admit the reproach which is sometimes levelled 
against our artillerymen, that they are spending money in experi- 
ments of which the whole world derives the benefit, we must also 
admit that the reproach veilsa high and deserved compliment, 
It is, we believe, perfectly true that foreign artillerists attach an 
exceptional value to the experimental inquiries which are carried on 
in this country in connexion with the improvement of war matériel 
And those inquiries have achieved a reputation above the experi- 
ments of other countries, not merely because they are carried out 
on a larger and more costly scale, but because it is everywhere re. 
cognised that their good faith cannot be impugned. “They: are 
as far as they go, absolutely fair and trustworthy, wholly free from 
trickery of any description, and conducted from beginning to end 
with the single desire of arriving at the truth. And such value as 
attaches to the experiments themselves belongs also,and is accorded 
to, the blue-books and Reports in which they are recorded, and 
which comprise a technical literature of unique interest and im- 
portance. And round about these experiments and Reports plays 
the light of independent criticism, as it appears in our newsp 
and magazines. Within the past few years it has happily become 
the practice to confide the treatment of questions of this sort more 
and more to professional men. The accounts of experiments are, 
as a general rule, no longer mangled by writers wholly ignorant of 
their subject ; and the sympathy and interest of the public in the 
ss eye of a science towards which they are required to makesuch 
iberal contributions have been beneficially stimulated by the fact 
that they are now able really to understand a good deal of what is 
going on. In short, a movement has been in progress for the 
ten years or so of which we see the fruits in the vast strides 
made during that period in all that relates to warlike matériel, and 
in the extraordinary interest with which the public watches the 
development of weapons of war, the almost enthusiasm with 
which it hails the appearance of a new weapon, or of some killing 
machine of novel and superior powers, and the energy with which 
it throws itself into the “battle of the guns.” If, on the one 
hand, we may say that the progress which has been made in 
artillery since 1858 would hardly have been possible if public 
attention and interest had not been actively directed towards the 
subject, it may be not less confidently said that that progress has 
been such as fully to justify the attention which the subject has 
publicly received. The artillery of this country has been entirely 
revolutionized since 1858. The 68-pr. of g5 cwt. has given place 
to the huge 114-inch gun of 35 tons; charges of 16 lbs. are now 
replaced by charges of over 100 lbs. ; instead of round shot of 68 lbs. 
weight or 13-inch shell of some 200 lbs., we now use Palliser pro- 
jectiles and elongated shell of from 600 lbs. to 700 lbs. The Snider 
has replaced the Enfield, and the Snider in its turn is being super- 
seded by the Martini-Henry. In tield guns we have given up 
our clumsy smoothbores in fayour of the beautifully accurate 
weapons which Sir William Armstrong designed, aud these are 
now giving way to the not less accurate and decidedly less com- 
plicated muzzle-loaders with .which our field artillery is being re- 
armed. In ten or twelve years, indeed, we have worked through 
the whole stratum of breech-loading rifled artillery, and have 
struck once more a vein of muzzle-loading guns. In heavy guns, 
breech-loaders have been left behind—not because a breech-loader, 
considered abstractedly, is not in some respects a superior weapon 
for ship and coast defence, but because, as Colonel Owen tells us, 
breech-loading is attended with the following disadvantages:— 
That the construction is more complicated than that of a muzzle-loading 
piece, and skilled labour is requisite to keep it serviceable; that both gan 
and ammunition are more costly ; that if the gun be of large calibre, the 
breech-loading apparatus, when sufficiently stroug and heavy, will be ul 
wieldy ; that with the same weight of metal the breech-loading is a weaker 
and less enduring construction than the muzzle-loading ; also, that if soft- 
coated projectiles larger than the bore be used the strain is much increased, 
and, there being no windage, a more complicated and dangerous fuze 1s 
necessary. 
There is one important advantage of breech-loaders which Colonel 
Owen ought to have named, but of which we find no mention m 
his summing-up of the case for and against them, and that 1s, the 
comparative absence of guttering or erosion of the bore from the 
rush of powder gas over the shot. This occurs to such an extent 
with muzzle-loading guns firing high charges as to render al 
imperative the adoption of some sort of wad or gas-check for us 
between the powder and the shot. This question of wads, which 
Colonel Owen passes over very lightly, is really a subject of very 
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great importance, and it is one which is in so unsatisfactory a 
copdition that a special Committee has recently been appointed 
tg investigate it. Colonel Owen writes of the n wads as if 

were all that could be desired. It is perfectly well known 
that they are nothing of the sort, and it is doubtful if the consi- 
derable sums of money which have been spent on these wads will 
not be altogether thrown away. 

Colonel Owen divides his book into three 4 cst parts. The 
First Part deals with Ordnance, Carriages, and Ammunition. On the 
whole, Colonel Owen may be fairly congratulated on the accuracy 
and clearness of his descriptions, as far as they go, of the different 
service stores which are given in this part of his book. He has 
done well, we think, to omit naval stores and small arms, which 
found a place in his “Lectures.” The large quantity of stores 
with which the gunner has to deal, and the variety of points to 
be discussed in connexion with different systems of rifling and the 
like, rendered it important that a book specially intended for 
artillerymen ashore should not be encunibered with more details 
than are absolutely necessary. Indeed, as it is, Colonel Owen has 
hardly room to turn round in this part of his work, which, although 

ining an immense deal of information and exhibiting a most 
creditable knowledge of detail, is to our minds the least satisfactory 
section of the book. It fails, we think, because it contains either too 
much or too little. It contains too little for the efficient instruction 
of the artilleryman proper; while, on the other hand, we doubt 
if any but a professional artilleryman would bestow a thought 
some of the minor stores which are enumerated—almost 
dictionary-fashion—without any sufficient description. In some 
the list of stores appears to have been brought up to date 
Pie addition of a foot-note, and thus we have the superseded 
ma in the text, while the improved pattern appears only 
inanote. This is excusable where the store is of quite recent 
introduction; but the latest pattern case-shot (of sheet iron) 
for the 32-pr., 68-pr. or 8-inch, 10-inch and 100-pr.—which 
Colonel Owen calls for some reason or another “sea service 
case”—were adopted in 1866, and might fairly claim a place 
in the text. In his list of the modes in which cartridges are 
packed (p. 114) Colonel Owen has omitted the most important 
mode of all; namely, singly, in zinc cylinders. The definition of 
percussion fuzes which he gives at p. 110, and which was laid 
down several years ago by the late nce Select Committee, 
has long been condemned by artillerymen, and might with ad- 
vantage have been omitted. The definition is so clumsy that 
Colonel Owen is obliged to introduce a long description of the 
Freeburn fuze, solely to illustrate its meaning. Altogether this 
pat of the work, although it probably gave the author a great 
deal of trouble, is the least complete of the whole. The chapter 
on rockets, with which it concludes, is remarkably sketchy and 


wasatisfactory. 

Part II., which deals with the principles and practice of gun- 
nery, is far superior. If we recollect rightly, the substance of 
this part was published by the author some eight or more years 
ago, under the title of “The Motion of Projectiles.” But there 
ismuch more in Part II. of the present work than there was in 
“The Motion of Projectiles.” Although this section has been care- 
fully corrected, it is not wholly free from defects. Thus, when 
Colonel Owen is giving the rates of fire of different guns, he gives 
oily 7 rounds in 3 minutes from the 12-pr. b.-l. and the g-pr. m.-l. 
gun with ent shell and percussion fuzes; and he adds, “ With 

1 shell and time fuzes, the fire was slower, 4 rounds being 
from the b.-l. 12-pr. and 5% from the m.-l. i in 3 
minutes.” But in the course of the experiments at Shoeburyness 
against the mitrailleur, in August 1870, it was shown that this was 
very far from being the maximum rate of fire of these guns; and 
the shrapnel with time fuzes proved not slower, but quicker, than 
the segment with percussion fuzes. The times were as follows :— 
1zpr. b,-1., shrapnel and time fuzes, 7 rounds in 2 minutes; seg- 
ment and percussion fuze, 6 rounds in 2 minutes: 9-pr. m.-L., 
thrapnel and time fuzes, 8 rounds in 2 minutes; segment and 
percussion fuze, 7 rounds in 2 minutes. 

In Part III, which deals with the organization and use of 
wiillety in warfare, we were disappointed to find no examples 
tilled from the Bohemian campaign of 1866. Otherwise this 
fat is admirable, and evinces great care and diligence on 
the part of the author. As this was the weakest of the 

“Lectures,” it has now, in our opinion, been made 
the strongest. Colonel Owen deals very carefully with the pro- 
gees of artillery in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
canturies, with the organization and equipment of artillery, and 
vith the employment, successively, of field, siege, garrison, and 
‘ast artillery. Three full and very instructive chapters are 
devoted to the employment of field artillery. Colonel Owen gives 
a) appendix a description of the ordnance of the different forei 
Powers, a short account of the Montigny mitrailleur and 

battery, and a very full description of the various instru- 
ments used for measuring the velocities of projectiles. Altoge- 
thet he has compiled a valuable work on the theory, practice, 
‘ad material of artillery. It makes its arance at an oppor- 
‘une moment, now that the artillery the auxiliary torees 
8 being placed under colonels of the Royal Astieey, in order 
bie may acquire a more thorough knowledge of its duties. We 
tot see that the colonels who may be appointed to this duty 
‘wld do better than take this work as a text-book upon the 
wubject, Tt is one which both the Volunteer and regular artillery 
ty study with advantage and profit. 


4 


of Gold which spoilt the thoroughness of Robin Gray ; 
himself to wander off into unlikely and unreal sensationalism. 
He evidently misapprehends both his own powers and the taste 
of the more cultivated class of readers, whom he could 
interest than the coarser 
vein of pure ore, goes into the manufacture of base 
metal, which is not refined enough for the best j and not 
showy enough for the worst. This is the more lamentable as Mr. 


dead husband and her living son loyal if undemonstrative 
and with a passionate kind of fanaticism which served her ins 

of a more genial faith, she is the Seottish woman of a cer- 
tain type such as all know her who have ever lived in the 
North. Of infinite tenderness in her secret heart and when the 


’s, she controlled all signs of suffering for the sake of her 
more irritable and less disciplined son; save when he began, 
as she thought, to blaspheme in his agony, and then she turn 
against him sternly, angril ee him if he had gone mad 
that he should so forget himself We confess we.are less. 
pleased with the character of Angus than with that of bis mother. 
it wants a certain coherence, a certain central characteristic, to 
give it interest and savour; for we can scarcely accept as thiscen- 
tral characteristic the unmanly despair, so little in harmony with the 
rest of the nature, which overwhelms him at every turn and at ev 
difficulty. “A tall, broad-shouldered fellow of muscular build,” five- 
and-twenty years of age, handsome, frank, and generous, ought to 
have had more backbone in him than Mr. Gibbon has given him ; 
and when to his physical advantages are added “fierce and un- 
controllable passions,” the weakness and whimpering which beset 
him sit.on him with a singularly bad grace. However that may 
be, undoubtedly he was sorely tried. He was engaged to Annie 
Blair, the pretty daughter of Saunders Blair, the well-to-do miller 
of Comrie; but he ow the old father well enough to be very 
sure that now, since his ruin, and the public rcup which ‘had sold 
away stock and crop and all he held from under his hand—though 
for no fault—Annie would be barred from thinking of ‘him, and 
their courtship would be brought to an end. So it proved; and 
in a pretty scene, where Annie slips down to the desolate farm- 
stead of Drumslieve on the evening of the sale, to speak a word 
of comfort to her moody lover and to renew her vows of constancy 
let who would say her nay, and where she is followed by her 
father, who demands the return of sundry letters that had been 
sent by the girl in happier days, and who further demands the 
entire rupture of the engagement, Angus is brought to face one 
of the worst disasters of this disastrous time. Still he 2 thorn 
and holds on inspite of the miller of Comrie; and he believes that 
Annie ‘will do so ‘too. 

There was a mystery about the cause of the ruin which had 
overtaken Angus Lamb and his mother. George Outram, the 
Laird of Balquherrie, was in a sore pass one day when he applied 
to George Lamb, farmer of Drumslieve, and the father of Angus, 
for help. The farmer gave him this help; accepted his bills, 
and drew him out of the ditch kindly ek nherrie pro- 
mising that he should have no more trouble about the: matter. 
So at the circumstance a as it was set down in a 

er‘which Lamb wrote just before his death. And he 
imself had no more trouble ; but when the time came for taki 
up the bills, after he was dead, Balquherrie was not to the fore, 
and, though Angus wrote to him, his letter was returned, Hence 
the whole brunt fell on the widow and her son; and fell heavily. 
But besides this paper George Lamb had left an 
more mysterious, document; a sealed letter, 


Fed 


say that it evidently holds Balquherrie’s shame, and 
dently his fair fame depends solely on the of 
and the generosity of the son. The stour raised ig a sore one; 
for tide ie er of the Drumelieve 
family, he who has eaused the tuin misery that has over- 


* For Lack of Gold. A Novel. By Charles Gibbon, Author of “ Robin 
Gray,” &c. 3 vols. London: Blackie & Son. 


GIBBON thes committed the same mistake én- or 


— 
FOR LACK OF 
18 80 evidently familiar With Scottish Homes that he could 
if he would, make the most charming pictures'were he content. a 
to write of what he knows, and to leave nightmares to those who } : 
can do no better. 
The opening chapters of For Lack of Gold are all that could be 
desired. “The roup” is as praiseworthy and painstaking a bit i 
of local description as we have ever read, ‘and the 
| of Angus Lamb and his mother are full of life vigour. Bs 
The mother is especially true to Seottish life. A stern- eee 
1 voiced, stern-mannered woman, rigid im bearing, eold and curt. } 
; in speech, harsh in feature, seeking no sympathy and offering 
none, “ a pridefu’ taed” according to the neighbo to her 
crust Of pride and Ualvinism had been got through, the whole aim t 
of her life had been to suppress every sign. of loving weakness, and to aS 
act as though she had destroyed, not merely subdued, all the warmth ' 
of her nature. Even when the ruin of her house came upon her, 
and her bonny farm and well-plenished home were put up to | : 
ublic roup, through no fault of hers nor yet of her dead hus- 
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whelmed them, by whom / has suffered the loss of home, 
wealth, status, and of his dearly-loved Annie, worst loss of all, the 
man about cr aa there is a mystery—and mysteries are generally 
disgraceful—is the very man on whom Comrie, as Saunders Blair 
liked to be called, fixes for the husband of pretty Annie ; and the 
bargain for his worthless hand and empty title is to be money, 
wherewith to pay off his debt to Angus Lamb, and set him on 
his feet again. Our readers can understand what an imbroglio 
all these crossing motives make. Here are Angus and Annie 
desperately in love with each other for the one part ; for the other, 
Angus is ruined, and in his state of collapse is forbidden to think 
of Annie; the man who should make all straight cannot, unless 
Comrie will help him; and Comrie will help him—only on con- 
dition of his marrying Annie; who thus has to choose for her 
lover’s best advantage, and to decide whether love or money, 
constancy or self-sacrifice, will help him most in his way of life. 
All this is very ingenious but — puzzling; and indeed the author 
nearly brings his story to a deadlock altogether, and only sets it 
going again by a series of what we may term dramatic gymnastics, 

y no means equal in power or pathos to the homely and truthful 
drawing of his earlier pages. 

The portrait of Balquherrie is striking for the pre-Raffaelite 
minuteness and fidelity of its details :— 

He was a big, broad-shouldered man, of perha -five years, although 
he looked At a first glance bate a 
closer inspection showed that he was unnaturally fat and swollen for his 
years, which made him look bigger and stronger than he was in reality. 

is face was full and almost flabby, and his eyes, dark brown, had a dull, 
glazed expression. His hair, of a deep chestnut colour, was short and 
curly ; his neck was thick—like a bulldog’s—and unhealthily red at the 
back, which defect his hair did not help to conceal at all, and even the high 
collar of his coat only served that purpose to a slight extent. Still it was 
apparent that he had been a well-favoured man; and might become so 

in if he would only take the trouble. Even as he was, careless about 
his dress, and indifferent to his health, with the too distinctly marked signs 
of the a, ge he had a free generous bearing, whilst his eyes would occa- 
sionally light up with a bright sparkle of fun that cloaked many blemishes 
of character and person. 


Such a character and persorality as this is by no means rare 
among the vulgarized gentry of remote country places; the men 
who have been brought up in their own village and educated with 
the farmers’ sons and peasant boys at the national school, and 
who are therefore but a very slight step removed from the boors 
by whom they are surrounded; and we acknowledge its photo- 
graphic sincerity. Sot and boor as this laird is, he has, however, 
gleams of a better nature; and though he enters into his engage- 
ment with Comrie, and starts on his wooing of Annie with a 
cynical indifference to everything but the girl’s “tocher,” he 
soon begins to change under the influence of a purer love than he 
had ever felt before, and in the end shows himself both generous 
and manly, and beyond Angus Lamb in real tenderness for the 
woman they both loved, and he was so near obtaining. For the 
wedding is agreed on, and the wedding feast is prepared, the bride 
is waiting for the hated groom, the guests are assembled, and old 
Comrie is in unwonted humour at the near prospect of his 
daughter being a leddy for life, when Balquherrie, touched by the 
girl’s frank despair and broken-hearted reluctance, and further 
stirred by a sweet and pathetic story told by one of the guests at 
the ante-nuptial “feet-washing” the night before, resolves on re- 
nouncing his coveted prize at the last moment, and, instead of 
appearing himself to claim her hand, sends her a long letter—far 
too long and well-written by the by—in which he gives her up, 
and shows both his love and his manliness in so doing. 


What follows on this belongs to that part of the story which 
we do not wish to relate, save only the fact that Angus Lamb 
meets with his rival as he is returning from his errand of re- 
nunciation, that he will not listen to what he has to say, but 
grapples with him, and finally flings him over the bridge where 
4 are wrestling ther. After which all common sense 
and co forsake the young farmer as it would seem for 
ever, and he “ carries on” like a fool and a poltroon, till one 
regrets the ruder-natured sottish laird as the better man of 
the two. In this we think that Mr. Gibbon has made a grave 
mistake. An author should be above all things careful of 
weakening the reader’s interest in the principal characters. Such 
as they are, right or wrong, they should carry with them his 
sympathy; and even if they are drawn designedly weak or 
wicked, they should have such qualities as make their ultimate 
fate a matter of strong interest one way or the other. As it is, 

rus is such a poor creature substantially, one loses all regard for 
him before the end comes; and were it not that Annie’s d 
constancy gives her, and reflectively him, a certain dignity which 
has its own spell, we should have closed the book before we came 
to that end. In saying this we wish only to place in stronger con- 
trast our admiration for the best part of Mr. Gibbon’s writing; 
that best part being, as we have observed before, the simple and 
pathetic, the emotional, the homely, and the natural. Sensation- 
alism is not in his line, and he may be sure that in attempting to 
turn his genius in that direction he is following a path which will 
land him in discomfiture, while neglecting one by which he would 
attain to honour and repute. Still, For Lack of Gold is an advance 
on Robin Gray, though written in precisely the same — and 
dealing with the same topics. But we are convinced the 
author could, if he would, do better than either . 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


ag 3 first three volumes of a Life of Madison, by Mr. W.¢ 
Rives of Virginia *, though containing some two thousand 
pages of the largest octavo size, only come down to the close 
of the Presidency of bet age the work being here termi. 
nated by the author's death. The narrative, as may be supposed 
from this fact, is unusually full and detailed, and enters into eye 
aoc naaga of the political history of a peculiarly interesting period. 
uring which the subject of the biography played a principal part 
either in the Legislature of his native State or in the Fede 
Congress. It is precisely to this detail that the work owes its jn. 
terest and its value. shorter biography confined to the per. 
sonal history of Madison might have been more acceptable to g 
public which has hardly leisure for the perusal of very lengthy 
works ; but such a biography would necessarily have given a very 
imperfect idea of the life of a statesman whose personal fortunes 
were closely interwoven with the politics of his country, and 
whose whole time and thoughts were given to public affairs, Op 
the other hand, a political biography which should deal only with 
the general aspect of the transactions in which Madison wags 
engaged would be little better than a repetition of matter 
thoroughly familiar to all students of American history, and 
hardly worth the trouble of perusal. Works of the character of 
that before us, which treat of the details of public events and 
political controversy from a personal point of view, serve to 
fill in, as it were, the outlines of history; and any man who 
wishes really to understand the latter, and to appreciate the 
motives which actuated the leading actors in great events, 
or to form a vivid picture in his mind of the men and the 
scenes of which he reads, will find it necessary to combine with 
the perusal of histories of the best class such biographies as 
the present; and even from one or two of them he will ac 
quire a familiarity with the course of affairs and the character 
of the period such as could never be acquired from the most 
careful study of pure a Less diligent readers will hardly 
be persuaded to follow Mr. Rives through what is almost 
a journal of the proceedings of the Virginian Legislature, 
of the Congress, om of the great Convention of 1788-89, but 
a journal enlivened by the personal anecdotes and individual com- 
ments of a leading member of those assemblies. Those who 
have the courage to do so will find their reward in information 
which throws light not only on all the great political questions of 
that day, but on some that survived till within living memory, 
which helps to clear up that least intelligible to Englishmen of all 
American controversies, the great Bank dispute, and exhibits the 
antagonism between North and South existing long before slavery 
had me a subject of angry discussion, Mr. Madison was the 
youngest, or one of the youngest, of the generation of revolutionary 
statesmen. Born in 1751, he was barely twenty-five when the 
quarrel between the colonies and the Mother-country resulted in 
civil war; he was about six-and-twenty when he was elected first 
to the House of Representatives, and then to the State Council of 
Virginia, and he was not thirty when he took his seat among the 
delegates of that State to the Continental Congress. Virginia was 
at that time indisputably the first of the colonies in point of 
strength and importance, and her primacy was rendered yet more 
decided by the number and the eminence of her statesmen. With 
the exception of Mr. Adams and Colonel Hamilton, almost every 
one of the great chiefs of the Revolution was a Virginian. Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Henry, Randolph, and many lesser 
names, not a few of which were recalled to the memory of Europe 
and America during the Confederate war, all belonged to the Old 
Dominion ; and it is a high testimony to the character and abilities 
of Madison that at so early an age he should have been admitted 
to such a fellowship. He sat in the Congress till the end o! 
the war, and returned to it before the meeting of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, of which also he was a member. Ile 
bore a leading part in the discussions which took place upon 
the various endeavours of Congress to obtain from the Confede- 
rated States the powers necessary to enable it to perform the 
chief functions of government—endeavours generally in vain. He 
had painful experience of the breaches of public faith, both to 
foreign Powers and to the national creditor, incident to a condi- 
tion of things in which any one State had it in its power & 
thwart the policy and violate the engagements of the Union, and 
under bel the central authority had neither coercive fores, 
legislative rights, executive power, nor certain revenue. He was, 
therefore, among the resolute advocates of closer union, and took 
a large share in the production of the Federalist—the orga 
through which the leaders of that party endeavoured to impres 
their views on the public. But, the Union once formed, he seems 
gradually to have separated himself from Hamilton, and drawn 
closer to Mr. Jefferson, who had a hold on the Virginian people 
second only to that of Washington himself, and whose following 
was iy aay by the adhesion of those who had sup 
Patrick Henry in his opposition to a scheme which he eemed 
dangerous to the edanaetiann of Virginia. Madison, then, had 
become a leader of the Republican or State-rights party (the anta- 
gonist of the then Federalists and the modern Republicans) before 
the retirement of Washington, at which point the third’ 
leaves him. No work that we have seen throws more light 0 
the Congressional history of the Confederation and of the carly 


* Hi of the Life and Times of James Madison. By William © 
Rives. V II. III. Bestest Little, Brown, & Co. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1871," ‘ 
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of the Union than this; and in this respect, at least, 
it is an interesting and valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of America. 
The Common School system of the States* is, | all 
American institutions, the one most generally respected and ap- 
ved. It differs from some other equally general and equally suc- 
eessful systems in the utter absence of centralization, which is one 
of its most remarkable characteristics ; it differs from many other 
American institutions in the efficiency and purity of its adminis- 
tration, in the general absence of jobbery, and of bad appoint- 
ments and unjustifiable removals prompted by motives of political 
party; and while almost every other part of the political system 
of a country has provoked the severest comments from Ameri- 
cans themselves, and is considered by the best-informed and most 
thoughtful among them as implying rather a reproach to demo- 
cracy than an evidence of its su ul working, no voice has ever 
been raised against the common schools. All Americans are justly 
proud of them ; nearly all prove their confidence in them by the 
strongest ofall tests—that of sending their children to receive,the 
earlier part of their education therein; they are the objects to 
which every traveller’s attention is invited, and on which the 
affection and interest of the people are un ingly and unfailingly 
fixed. It must be remem that, similar if not identical as 
the system is throughout the part of the Union, it is a 
matter with which the Federal Government has no concern, but 
which is entirely within the jurisdiction of the several States. These 
have adopted it at different | ar and with more or less of difficulty 


and opposition, until the complete success attained in those in 


“which it was already at work had convinced the entire people, and 


made it a matter of course that common schools should be founded 
wherever a new community, State, or Territory had acquired the 
control of its own local affairs, and was sufficiently settled to be 
rganized society. The 
system had its origin in New land, and did not find its way 
into the Empire State until it had been tried and proved in Con- 
necticut and elsewhere. Indeed, as we learn from the volume 
before us, it was from Connecticut that it was imported into New 
York ; a citizen of the former State who had settled in the latter 
and made his way into the Legislature—one of those sturdy, sen- 
sible, ignorant men often found in colonial society, in whom the 


- education of life has supplied the deficiency of school training, 


and who, though seldom men of broad or liberal thought, achieve 
great results by force of concentrated energy and the page f of 
practical experience—being the author of the agitation by which 


_the State was induced to convert its tentative and half-hearted ex- 


ents into a vigorous and determined effort, to provide a fund 
the assistance of local exertions, and to confer on counties, 
townships, and districts authority to raise by local taxation the 
rest of the ways and means required for the establishment of 
Step by step—the greatest 
being the allocation of all funds arising from the sale 
of State lands to the School Fund—the whole State was covered 
with schools, and ample provision made for the instruction 
of the children of its rapidly growing population. In fifty years 
the sums annually devoted to education have risen from less than 
one million of dollars to nearly ten millions; and provision has 
been made not’only for the a education of all children from 
igher training of such as are desirous 

to avail themselves of it, and for the education of teachers of every 
grade, The Cornell University, which offers a free admission to 
one = from every “assembly district” (electoral division) in 
the State, to be selected for proficiency in school studies, —_ 
by private munificence what may be called the culmination of the 
entire ascending scale of education. The schools are secured 
against party manipulation and official maladministration by the 
law which vests the control in the ratepayers of each school 


division ; while local ignorance or neglect is checked by State 
by those 
00 


periodical conferences of the 
teachers and ts of extensive districts which are 
held under the presidency of the Superintendent of Common 


Schools, one of the principal officials of the State. The story of 


the progress of this system, of its collisions with the religious 
bodies, of its final triumph over all enemies, and of its present 
development, is well told by Mr. Randall; and though the detail 
of his narrative, and the repetition of each year’s statistics, give 
to the volume something of the repulsive appearance and real 
tediousness of an official report, its essential interest can hardly 
fail to command the attention of political students, if not of the 
general public. 

Not the least interesting and instructive of the volumes on our 
Present list is a full and elaborate report of the Transactions 0 
the National Congress on Penitentiary and Reformatory Discipline 
held at Cincinnati in October last. This assembly seems to have 
been numerously attended by the men most interested in and best 
acquainted with the subject, { m all parts of the Union; and a 
Variety of contributions from eminent English authorities were 


-_* History of the Common School System of the State of New York from its 
1795 to the Present Time, ror 


—. , and the Religious Controversies of 1821, 1832, and 1840. 

y 8.8. dall, formerly General tendent of Common 

ew York an i : eman, Taylor, . London: 
Tribner & Co, cago 

+ Transactions of the National ress on Penitentiary and Reformatory 
Discipline, held at Cincinnati, rig 12-18, 1870. main by E.C 
om D.D., Chairman of the Publishing Committee, Albany: the Argus 

mpany. London: Sampson Low, Son. & Marston. 43871. 


sent in and read to the A 

officials and prison authorities attended, at once to M 
counsels of those who have given years of consideration to the 
theory of penal discipline, and to exchange their own practical 
experiences on the subject. An impression prevails in 
country that crime is more leniently dealt with in America than 
in England; and such a belief is no doubt countenanced by two 
circumstances which have, no doubt, a unfortunate influence 
on the operation of the penal code of the States. There is 
a want of that firmness and principle among jurymen which 
is, in spite of many lamentable i of misconduct, gen 
rally displayed by English juries, As a rule, the latter con- 
vict whenever the evidence is such as, in the — of the 
judge, conclusively to establish the legal guilt of the prisoner, 
even if their sympathies incline them to excuse, or at least 
to Bers the offence; and an Engli 

hardly hope to win an acquittal for his client by declamation 
against the character of the prosecutor or appeals to the political 
prejudice or personal compassion of the jurors. No one can 
either the reports of American trials or the lives of American 
lawyers without percefying that American juries are d 
impressible by such appeals to feeling rather than reason. Certain 
classes of offenders, who im this country would assuredly be con- 
victed and most probably hanged, are in America almost sure of 
acquittal, A husband who assassinates a s adulterer, 
a woman who murders her seducer, runs little risk of conviction ; 
and in numerous cases an eloquent but claptrap speech has pro- 
cured the acquittal of culprits whose guilt no one in court pre- 
tended to dowbt, and whose offence was not of a kind to attraet 
popular sympathy. And even after conviction, the power of pardon 
residing in the State authorities, criminals not unfrequently 
escape the greater part of their awarded punishment. The former 
error may be ascribed in great measure to the insufficient authority 
of elective judges; the latter to the irresistible influence of local 
feeling and personal persuasion on the local rulers, But in general 
the American penal law is fully as severe, and its administration 
fully as strict, as our own; and outside New York a burglar 
or a pickpocket is likely to be quite as severely punished as 


in London, while in the West a highway robber is likely 


escapes with life from a self-constituted tribunal. T: 

of the State prisons at least is generally as as is to be found 
at Milbank or Portland, but involves little that is original or 
novel. The most interestin of the Transactions to an 
English reader are those which describe the demoralization of the: 
younger portion of the lower classes in t cities by the license 
allowed to American youth, the defective police of New York 
and some other cities, and those that relate the efforts made b 
State industrial schools and reformatory institutions to deal wii 
this more curable class of criminals. To American readers 
perhaps the most valuable Fae are those contributed from 
abroad; as Sir Walter Crofton’s account of the Irish system, 
Mr. M. D. Hill’s paper on the defects of the almost universal 
practice of sentencing offenders to a fixed and short period of 
imprisonment, and his suggestions for a complete revolution 
therein, which have logic and primd facie soundness, if not practical 
policy, on their side ; and the — of Mr. Edwin Hill on “ Cri- 
minal Capitalists,” with the contributions of several experienced 
vernors on the discipline of Denmark, British 

dia, Sing Sing and other gaols, American and foreign. A 
variety of thoughtful essays on different topics connected with the 

inistration of the Penal Code—as on Executive Pardons, Re- 
paration to Innocent Sufferers, Criminal Statistics, Prison Schools, 
&c. &c,—render these Transactions a complete repertory of 
valuable information and suggestions upon one of the most 

nt and critical of social questions; a volume which ever 
student of that question will wish to read with care, and in whic 
all who take any interest in social problems will find much to 
command attention and awaken inquiry. 

The recall of Mr. Motley *, followed as it was after some consi- 
derable interval by the full of Mr. Motley’s friend and on Mr. 
Sumner, indicated a crisis in the fortunes of the Republican party 
which may exert a great influence over the future policy of 
America, and especially over the fortunes of the conquered States ; 
while it has a certain interest for the English public on account 
of the connexion supposed to exist between the rupture which 
alienated the chief enemies of this mages om the President and 
the subsequent resumption of the ma negotiations. The 
public history of the quarrel between Mr. cos fra his offi- 
cial superiors will be found in the papers submitted to. the Senate 
by the State Department. Less interest attaches to the docu- 
ments relating to the President’s favourite scheme for the annexa- 
tion of San Domingo t—a scheme which lost its best, chance of 
popularity when it was seen that England refused to regard it as 
@ menace or an affront. 

The character of an oration ¢ on the. 250th anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers may ly be imagined, and will 


bd ce ing to the Recall of Mr. Motley. Transmitted to the 
Government Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 


+ Report of the Secretary of State in regard to San Domingo. Trans- 
mitted to the hood January 16, 1871, in compliance with a Resolution. 
Oration on the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Landin 
othe Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, 21,1870. By Hon. R. 
inthrop, LL.D., President of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Boston : 
Wilson & Son. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1871. 
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hardly attract many English reade te of the interest which 

belongs to a delivered by in December, 1870, 

e panegyric is nguished by 

as much moderation and as from a lucu- 

bration of this. kind, and is, on the whole, worthy of the occasion 
and of the great historical name of the speaker. 

A little volume * by Mr. Thomas K. 
and candid aecount of 
seven principal religious bodies of America—the Roman Catholics, 

opalians, Presby , Methodists, Independents, Bap- 
tists, and “ Liberal Christians,” or Unitarians and Universalists. 
The ’peculiarities of each body are stated, as far as possible, from 
its own point of view, full justice is done to their respective merits, 
and there is scarcely a phrase of which a reasonable member of 
any one of the seven would be disposed to complain as unfair to 
his own communion. 

Saint Cecilia t isa tale of modern social life, divided apparently 
into parts, of which only the first, about the length of an average 
two-volume novel, has yet reached us. Thistledown { is the appro- 
priate title of a collection of pieces in verses, graceful enough 
sometimes, but certainly not distinguished by solidity or weight 
of thought, published by a lady whose real or assumed name is 
Esm Boyle. Mr. R. Weeks's Episodes and Lyric Pieces § is a 
volume of far higher pretensions ; and some of the poems it con- 
tains have as much merit and beauty as is consistent with the 
absence of any very decided original bent of genius, and a con- 
—— tendency, not indeed to imitate the performances, but to 

w the tone of other and more eminent poets. 

Professor Marsh’s. Anglo-Saxon Reader || contains, in the first 
place,aseries of extn >ts from old English authors in prose and verse 
—from the Is, he Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, laws and poetry, 
from Beowulf, vedi, * , and Alfred’s Boethius; next, a series of 
critical notes _— : and lastly, a grammar of the language. 
It is, in short, a first boc’ for learners, and has no higher use or 
pretensions. 


* Our Seven Churches. By Thu nas K. Beecher, Elmira, N.Y. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1 ‘T. 

+ Saint Cecilia. A Modern Tal from Real Life. Part I—Adversity. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. Lox lon: Triibner & Co. 1871. 

t Thistledown. By Esmeralda Bo, le. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
Triibner & Co. 1871. 
Weeks. New York: 


Le ag and Lyric Pieces. By Robert 
Leypoldt & Helt. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1871. 


|| An Anglo-Saxon Reader; with Philological Notes, a brief Grammar, 
and a Vocabulary. By Francis A. Marsh, Professor of the English Lan- 
gnage and Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, &c. &c. New 
be Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
71. 
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echer contains a concise | 
the distinctive tenets and character of the | 
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GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall—The EIGHTEENTH 


tT SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS— 
SEVENTH yy is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary, 


DORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street, 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (ineluding “ CHRIST TIAN MARTYRS,” « ee 
TERY.” TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA DE RIMINI"), Tentg 
x— ission, 18. 


I jONDON INTERNATIONAL EX of 187], 

The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted every Week-day e Wednesday, from 

10 A.M. to 6 P.M., on payment Shilling. On, Wednesdays p price le Half-a-Crown 

There are Five Entrances, one Royal Entrance of the Albert Hall, two in in Exhibition 
Road, and two in Prince Albert Toa. 


| jONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
The THREE-GUINEA SEASON TICKET 

1. ToaFree Arena or Balcony Seat for all Concerts given in a y oo at the cost of 
Tier Majesty’s Commissioners. 

2 To the Exhibition Galleries Two Hours before the Public are admitted, 

3. To all the Flower Shows and Promenades in the Horticultural Gardens, 


Li ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 187], 
MONTHLY TICKETS. 
and after the Ist June next, ig? the especial convenience of Visitors from the Coun: 
MONTHLY TICKETS, having all the a@vantages of SEASON TICKETS, will be feoned 2 
One Guinea each, dating from the day of issue, to be had at the Chief Oilice, Royal Albert Hall, 
and of all the usual Agents. 


[ ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 187], 

The Exhibition is nm as early as8 A.M. to SEASON-TICKET HOLDERS, or to the 
General Public who pay Twice the Charge of the day. The Only Admission for the Early 
Hour is by the Lower Entrance in Exhibition Road. 


LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRINCIPAL OBJECTS: 


. Architecture, Engraving, Photography, and a portion of the Water-Colour Pictures are 
oxhitnted in the Gallery of the Albert Hail. 
2. Educational Apparatus and Appliances, and the International Collection of T; 
Games, are exhibited in the two Small Theatres on the greg | Floor of the Albert Hall, 
3. Woollen go are exhibited in the South Rooms on the First 
f the rt H 
4. The Pottery aad Foreign Pictures are in the new Exhibition Galleries, facing the Exhibi- 


5. The Machinery in Motion, the Scientific } Javentions, and the British Pictures are in the 
new Exhibition Galleries, facing the Albert R: 


N ONDAY NEXT.—SUMMER BALLAD CONCERTS, 
James's Hall. the of Mr. JOHN BOOSEY.—The FIRST 

CONCERT on Monday Evening next, May 2. Artistes: Madame Sherrington, Miss 

Edith Wynne, Miss Enriquez, and Madame Patey; Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley, 

Pianoforte, Chevalier Antoine de Kontski. vr of the Part Musie, Mr. Fiel 

Condueter, Mr. J. L. Hatton. Stalls,6s.; Family Vickets, to admit Four, 2ls. 

Area, 2s. ; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s,— Tickets of Austin, St. James’s Hall; Chap 

New Bond Street ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48 Cheapside ; Hays, 4 Royal E Exchange Building 

and Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


MON DAY NEXT.— Madame& SHERRINGTON, Miss 


EDITH WYNNE, and Madame PATEY at the BALLAD CONCERT. 


Mo DAY NEXT.—Mr. SIMS REEVES and Mr. SANTLEY 


at the BALLAD CONCERT. 


{ ) MEVERSITY of LONDON.—Notice is Hereby Given, that 
next HALF-YEARLY EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION y* this 

University will commence on Monday, June 26, 1871. Im addition to the Metro; —~% 
Examination, P. will be heid at Owens College, Manchester; 
College, Liverpool, Stony St. Cuthbert’s Colleze, Ushaw; College, 
Birmingham; St. Gregory’s Co College, Downside; and St. Patrick's Colles ge; Car 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age to the Registrar (University of 
London, Burlington Gardens, London, W.) at least Fourteen Days before the caanenaaliel 
of the Examination. 


Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination are entitled to to Degrees 
conferred by_ the Jniversity in pres, Laws, Science, and } 


otherwi on Candidates for admiss ston to the Roy al Mititary College. at Sandherme 
and (2) by the College of Surgeons in lieu of the Preliminary 
on Candidates for its Fellowship. It is also among those E aminetions of which some one 


must be passed (1) by every Medical Student on commencing his professional studies; and (2) 
every person entering upon Articles of Clerkship to an_ Attorney—an such person 
atriculating in the First Division being entitled to exemption from One Year's Service. 


May 2%, 1871. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
NEW CHAIR in the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


The GOVERNORS of TWO of the EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS connected 
with the EDINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY _viz. GEORGE WATSON’S COLLEGE 
SCHOOLS and DANIEL STEWART’S INSTITUTION —having endowed a CHAIR of 
COMMERCIAL and POLITICAL ECONOMY and MERCANTILE LAW inthe UNIVER- 
SITY of EDINBURGH, and placed the Election of the Professor in the hands of the Seven 
Curators of said University, and the Master and Treasurer of the Merchant Company, these 
Patrons will, early in July. proceed to Eleet a Professor accordingly. 

The Salary will be £450 a year, and the Professor will also receive the Class Fees. He will 
require to enter upon his duties in November next. 

Intending Applicants may have a Copy of the Deed of Endowment, which regulates the foot- 
ing on which the Chair is to be held, on applying to Mr. A. KIRK MACKIB, Secretary to the 
Merchant Company, 57 Hanover Street, Edinburgh; and Applications, aceompanied by Copiesof 
any Testimonials which Applicants may desire to submit, may be lodged with Mr. R. Bruce 
JounsTon, W.S., City Chambers, Edinburgh, Secretary to the Curators, on or before Ist July 
next. 

University of Edinburgh, May 1871. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE.—The Office of PRINCIPAL will 
become VACANT at the End of the Present Term. The Council are prepared to receive 
applications from Gentlemen desirous of the appointment. Candidates must be Clergymen of 
the Charch of England, and Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. Every informa ation may be 
obtained of the Secretary, Rev. J. Imaee, 13 W. — Vv illas, Brighton, to whom also Testi- 
monials must be sent on or before Monday , June 

J. IMAGE, Secretary. 


jEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—On Thursday, July 27, Thirteen 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the College. rill. be 

Competition—One of £50 for Classics; One of £50 for Mathematics and Phys! ce, OF 

——> in either ; Two of £20 for Modern Languages or History, or both: he t 
ixteen hree of £20 for Boys under Fourteen, for Mathematics or Classics. Six 

of £10 each will be given to Boys who are thought by the Examiners to have acquitted ros 

selves creditably in any subject. Boys coming from a distance will be lodged at the Colleg. 

For further information, apply to the SECRETARY, Leamington College. 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS, 


R.N. ACADEMY, SOUTHSEA 
for very JUNIOR PUPILS. For every. information address THE 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOMELESS BOYS of LONDON, REFUGES for HOME- 
LESS and DESTITUTE CHILDREN, and CHICHESTER TRAINING SHIP. 
Upwards of 509 Boys and Girls are now being supported in these gee and Ship. 
Owing to the benevolent and praiseworthy exertions which have for, several months been 
— to te aid the bene k and Wounded ~ the lave War, the funds for the aon of these Refuges 


ntributions thankfully received by 
W.C., and 41 Lothbury, E.C., and by 


8 Great Queen Strect, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


jont 
‘Westminster Bank, 214 High Holborn, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Secretarh. 
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QUEEN'S PICTURE—ON VIEW Daily, from Ten 
Messrs. DICKINSON’S GALLERY, 1144 New Bond Street. Admission 
tien whoie picture there reste air individuality which it is fe 
hest achievemen: w makes even a stranger 
that hc is in the presence of 
XUM 


